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Editorial Notes 


The fact that both sides of the present 
conflict are making use of a Beethoven 
theme instead of specially written popular 
ditties to stir the pulse of the multitudes 
would seem to indicate an advance in mu- 
sical appreciation since World War I. So 
far this war, unlike the last, has not 
brought out any really successful and wide- 
ly appealing patriotic efforts. No one as 
yet has written a rival to George M. 
Cohan’s highly successful Over There, 
which during the last war was sung and 
recorded by so eminent a singer as Enrico 
Caruso. Commenting on the use of the 
opening phrase of Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony to symbolize the will to victory of 
toth sides of the war, Compton Mackenzie 
recentiy stated, in one of his ruminative 
editorials in The Gramophone, that this 
has undoubtedly added “a little more to 
the popularity of what has always been 
Beethoven’s most popular symphony’. 
There is a certain irony in the use of this 
theme by both sides. It may well result 
in the symphony being known as the Vic- 
tory Symphony for generations to come. 
The irony lies in the fact that either side 
might eventually apply this sobriquet to 
the work. And it can be readily realized 
how that sobriquet could be used later 
both advantageously and disadvantageously 
to the continued popularity of the work in 
different spheres. 

Mr. Mackenzie believes that “it might 
be more effective to leave the opening 
phrase of the Fifth Symphony to the Ger- 
man broadcasting stations as their signature 
tune and counter it with the opening 
phrase of the scherzo of the Eroica Sym- 
phony, which is an even more dynamic ex- 
pression of the will to victory.” Granting its 
more dynamic expression, there is the more 
specifically appealing reason for the use of 
the opening phrase of the Fifth Symhony: 
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its rhythmic structure is the parallel of the 
telegraphic code of the letter “V". Further, 
there is a more definite drawback to the 
use of the Eroica theme. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Mackenzie has forgotten that as far back 
as 1934 propaganda was disseminated in 
Germany linking the Eroica to Hitler. 
Since then the heroic elements of the work 
have been referred to in the German press 
as Hitlerian. It all began in 1934, when 
some well-trained (or should we say far- 
sighted) propagandist (associated with a 
music publisher) pointed out with great 
pride and considerable emphasis that he 
had discovered that the “Eroica Symphony 
is to be interpreted as a prophetic pre- 
sentiment ( prophetische Vorahnung) of the 
People’s Chancellor, Adolf Hitler.” To 
clinch his argument he cited an essay on 
Beethoven written by a famous music- 
ologist as far back as 1921, in which he 
contended the writer predicted that Beetho- 
ven had in mind just such a man as Hitler. 
Since the author of the essay had died in 
the interim and could not rise up in 
wrath (anymore than could the composer) 
to denounce such foolishness, this idea 
gained momentum. And so the German 
press dilated on this propaganda until by 
1939, we are given to understand, the 
Erotica was referred to in some German 
circles as Hitler's own symphony. 

The implications behind this sort of 
thing make one shudder. We can only 
echo the words of the editor of the English 
Monthly Musical Record, who, comment- 
ing on the newly discovered “meaning” 
of the appellation Eroica in 1934, pointed 
out that “If the symphony were supposed 


to prepare the world for Mussolini or 
Henry Ford or the Emperor of Manchu- 
kuo, the idea would be equally ridiculous.” 
He went on to say that “We may be ap- 
proaching a time when the great master- 
pieces will be interpreted as having some 
special significance for present-day politics. 
Party leaders may even adopt symphonies 
or concertos as their war songs. The found- 
ations of the conservative policy may be 
discovered in the B minor Mass and Die 
Meistersinger come to be one of the prin- 
cipal planks in the Liberal platform.” 

A famous bishop once said that “pro- 
phecy is nothing but the history of events 
before they come to pass.’ If party leaders 
have not as yet turned en masse to the 
classics, popular bands and advertisers 
have, and more than one widely loved 
musical work has been spoiled for many 
by the insidious and persistent use of its 
test melodies for the “theme” of a radio 
program or a popular band. 

We quote further from our English 
editor, who:summed the situation up very 
nicely long before its development was as 
unhappily pernicious as it is today when 
he said—"To say that we live in a crazy 
world is the veriest commonplace. ‘Wahn! 
Wahn! Ueberall Wahn!’ [“Madness! Mad- 
nes! Everywhere madness!” — Wagner's 
famous words given to Hans Sachs.|” 
There is no question that a widespread 
mental instability existed in every sphere 
of life even eight years ago. Besides such 
nonsense as fantastic as all this, our editor 
has wisely said, “the Great Pyramid and the 
Lost Tribes of Israel are sober common- 


sense.” 





The recent release, of Mozart's four-hand 
sonata, K. 497, set us wondering about 
the extent of music written for that com- 
bination. After a little research, it be- 
comes necessary to amend our statement 
that “not many composers have bothered 
to write in that form.” It appears that 
quite a few have; not all may be im- 
portant, but the list is fairly extensive. 


Among the more prominent composers are 
Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski (who wrote a 
great deal of four-hand music), Ravel 
(Mother Goose Suite), Dvorak, Brahms 
(Waltzes), Dohnanyi, Dussek, Faure, 
D’Albert, Moscheles, Godard, Godowsky, 
Grieg, Jensen (a great quantity), Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Schubert 
(also a great quantity), and Sinding. 
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A FEW IMPRESSIONS OF — a 


BRITISH 


We are happy to present this article by 
Mr. Anderson, who, as many of our readers 
know, is one of the leading reviewers on 
the staff of The Gramophone and also 
writes for The Musical Times.—Ed. 


+ ££ + 


I am sure most Americans have formed 
their own ideas of British art, and per- 
haps, like me, found a good deal of in- 
terest in comparing it with their own: of 
which latter we in England have of late 
heard quite a lot, thanks chiefly to the 
B. B. C. I recall a number of well varied 
pleasures, in music by men like Barber, 
Converse, Copland, Griffes, Harris, Loef- 
fler, Schelling and Sowerby; where once 
we should have heard little but Mac- 
Dowell; he, well enjoyed, was obviously 
too much affected by the older German 
styles to be strongly representive of the 
America which we still think of as the 
land of “Go West, young man!” In pass- 
ing, | suggest that we are apt to over-stress 
the idea of America’s being a “young” 
nation. In some ways that idea has its 
obvious truth, but if the phrase is used 
with any idea of the States’ being expected 
to depend on other nations for their cul- 
ture, it is a mistake. We in England 
suffered long from over-deference to for- 
eign opinion; but it was sensible enough, 
of course, that we should build our own 
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art upon, though not exclusively out of, 
the greatnesses of the past. 

What we like to call a small “renais- 
sance” began away back in the 1880's, 
when men like Stanford, Parry, Sullivan, 
MacKenzie and the like brought various 
elements of personal and national (Scots, 
Irish, Welsh) quality to bear upon the till- 
then almost exclusively German culture 
that (with a not-to-be-forgotten strong 
French tang from Gounod and his fel- 
lows) had governed us in art. We gloried 
in choralism, always a strong card here, 
and were apt to neglect orchestral sub- 
tleties. 

In this century two good leavens have 
been (I) the music of the Tudor period, 
three centuries ago, and (II) the varied 
folk-music of the British Isles. The tone 
of our music deepened through these in- 
fluences, though I personally think that it 
also thinned a bit through over-insistence 
on folkery. But then, I admit that I am 
not a furious folkist. 

Art so influenced is scarcely likely, per- 
haps, to export well. Perhaps no national 
art, except that founded in the most cheer- 
ful folk-vein, can be expected to. Mahler 
and Bruckner don’t win British hearts, and 
Elgar has never been the Frenchman’s de- 
light, nor often, I think, the American’s. 
(Elgar, by the way, was no folkist at all.) 
Yet Elgar seems to us to represent one 
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side of the Britisher we should all like to 
be: at his best, the Shakespearean man, not 
the beefy, insular John Bull of caricature 
(but after all, we are islanders, and our 
island is mighty small). 

If the dependence on other people's 
ideas, which is to my mind a weakness 
of folkiness, tends to narrowness, we can 
remember that narrow channels may be 
deep; but is the admired depth in the 
music of Vaughan Williams, our chief 
folk-specialist, the result of his preoccupa- 
tion with the folk, or a quality that exists 
in spite of that? At the end of this article 
I list a few works — some of them sure 
to be familiar to you already — in which, 
I think, most of the questions about Brit- 
ish music can find some sort of answer; 
not by any means all the questions, and 
not necessarily an answer to satisfy all in- 
quirers. 

Of course, everything in our socio- 
political make-up has to be reckoned in. 
The Tudor influence, so largely clerical, 
has never been without some effect, even 
in the 18th century, in which our musical 
art was so largely barren. Our Church- 
and-State set-up, for instance, with 
our Poet Laureate and Master of the 
King’s Musick — all the traditions you 
know of have been sometimes dogging us 
dolefully, sometimes in our hearts for good 
ends. We are a mixture! 

You have heard much of late about 
the good humor and courage of London- 
ers: no different in substance, I imagine, 
from that of New Yorkers or Chicagoans, 
at need; but manifestly salted with the 
town traditions of generations. So, for us. 
Elgar's Cockaigne overture, which is about 
London and Londoners, is not blatant Im- 
perialism (though I think there is a bit 
of that elsewhere in Elgar: he was a child 
of his time), but a mixture of the qualities 
that came out in the blitz in 1940. (A 
good deal of Elgar’s persona went into a 
defensive mechanism, partly conditioned 
by early neglect. Near the end of his 
life. I have heard him, féted and revered, 
say “Oh, they don’t want my music.” The 
early iron entered deep.) 

As ever, we have to reckon with person- 
aliry as well as nationality, with Delius’ 
terrible invalidism as well as his Words- 
worth-plus-pagan quietism. Perhaps the 


one produced the other. Our music does 
tend to mannerisms, I think; for instance, 
Vaughan Williams’ modality becomes tire- 
some; and few English composers can be 
hearty without self-consciousness and ex- 
cess: what I call the “forcible-feeble” trait 
— one rarely recognized by the English. 
Folkery is in part a revival, and I like 
Osbert Lancaster's remark that “The pecu- 
liar danger inherent in all revivals is the 
inability to stop”. 

The most recently recorded British works 
(as I write) — Walton’s violin concerto 
and overture, Scapino — have ample force 
as well as real strength, and lyrical qual- 
ities that link Walton with some of our 
best influences of the past fifty years. 
Walton tends to toughness — if you will, 
to knottiness: say, at its best, knottiness 
as of the oak. And he seems to be grow- 
ing still, at forty. Many people think 
him our biggest man of anywhere around 
that age. (We lost—with you—a genera- 
tion, in the last war, so that there is a 
clear lack of big men in the forties-fifties. 
What further loss may this present war 
bring?) 

In the last twenty years I think we 
have tended, as regards the generalized 
Europeanism which we have all found 
enervating, to welcome any sort of novelty, 
in the fear lest we be out of the fashion 
if we didn’t. But in the last twenty 
years art has almost everywhere been ruled 
by nerves, wilfulness, and fear, the supreme 
evil of all. Perhaps the United States 
have been lucky in suffering less from 
some of the European invasions, but there 
is danger in the presence of some of the 
less admirable pedants at present among 
you. On the showing of European culture 
since 1918, no nation wants its mind 
made up for it: above all, it does not 
want (I hope) the lees of the once-new 
wine that broke the old bottles — a poor, 
sour, thin wine now. America must tread 
the wine-press for itself: has planted, and 
must tend in its own way, its native vines. 

By all English-speakers the foreign arti- 
cle is apt to be snobbishly over-prized 
(didn’t poor Poe know it, too!). That will 
wane, as education and individuality push 
on. What I like best about America 1s its 
frankness, its willingness to experiment 
(and pay for that: what a man does with 
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money is no bad test of his heart, at 
any rate), its variousness and cheerfulness. 
We here tend to appreciate variety too 
little (but all this needs to be read against 
the socio-political history of the last 
twenty years). We are a conforming 
people, apt to be timid about art; but we 
have not entirely lost the art of quietism, 
and I once ventured, on being asked in 
the States for an idea about where Amer- 
ican music might profitably look, to sug- 
gest that Whitmanism might be nourish- 
ing — the ability to go apart, and live 
richly, with a man’s own soul, and with 
nature’s: with a concept of mankind as 
brothers. That has been much in my mind 
lately, as I have read, for comfort in these 
dreadful days, my Whitman, Wordsworth 
and the like. I have heard, too, that Ballad 
for Americans has made a new forward 
step to brotherhood. 

British music may need new sources of 
nourishment and reform, as notions of 
nationalism and internationalism. Amer- 
ican music has far more varied roots — 
Latin roots, for instance, already drawn on; 
but 1 see little profit — do you? — in 
celebrating the machinery which has tended 
to rob us of art. Hence, much of the 
thin-based stuff of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties seems to me a waste of time — fit 
only for the conception of art as “too 
amusing, my dear”. 

Some of our younger end got rather 
grim, in those days: no wonder. You see 
it in poetry, too. Now they seem to be 
breaking out of the prison of “isms”. Men 
like Rubbra, whose symphony has impres- 
sed us a good deal, can be forceful in a 
non-copying after-Brahms way, without 
leaving the average musicians (like me) 
in the state of having to say, half way 
through, “Well, I'll have to get you to ex- 
cuse me.” Moeran, when not too self-con- 
scious about the Vaughan Williams - de- 
rived folkiness, has a Celtic imaginative- 
ness and a recently-proved ability to re- 
vitalize 16th century habits. Britten is so 
far, for me, mostly brittle Britten, but I'm 
still hopeful. Those Twaddling Twenties 
downed more than one promising talent, 
and the hangover is not yet entirely spent. 
We have too few Young Hopes; but con- 
sider: what a world is this for a composer 
to burgeon in? Some of them have left 
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Europe for yours: now yours is in action, 
and who knows when the world will again 
practice quietism, or the American Way 
of Life, or any other promising path for 
creative musicians? One good hope stays 
with me a post-war cross-fertilization 
of the best in European and American 
art. Meanwhile, with Walt Whitman, let 
us remind our composers of the way of 
art, which is the way of faith:— 
“Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake out 
every sail! 
Sail forth — steer for the deep waters 
only. 





For we are bound where mariner has 
not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and 
all.” 
* OK OX 
A handful of recorded works that seem 
representative: 

BAX: Quartet in G major (Griller Quartet 
— English Decca K1009/12). For his 
luxuriance of decoration, the Irish strain, 
and sentiment that seems always free of 
sentimentality. 

DELIUS: On Hearing the First Cuckoo In 
Spring (Lambert and Lon. Phil. Orch., 
Victor 4496). For the English passion 
for gardens (rather than for nature, 
though Wordsworth represents us well, 
there). For the deeper feeling that in- 
vests English pictorial art also; and at 
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its best, a Shakespearean sense of un- 
iversality-in-nationality that helps to 
wipe out the curse of “John Bull” the 
beefy, lackwit Briton. 


ELGAR: Cockaigne Overture (Elgar and 
B. B. C. Orch., H. M. V. DB1935/36). 
Enigma Variations (Boult and B. B. C. 
Orch., Victor M-475). The first for the 
spirit of London. The second for some 
glimpses of English humor, the spirit 
of an old English house, a seascape — 
and, if you insist, something of the- 
world’s-our-oyster spirit of the turn of 
the century. 

HOLST: The Planets (Holst and London 
Sym. Orch., Columbia M-359). For the 
curious personal freshness and the blunt 
honesty of the composer. (Not recently 
recorded, but very little of his best has 
been. Some of his finest work is choral 
—to words, for example, by Whitman.) 


IRELAND: Concertino Pastorale (Boyd 
Neel String Orch., English Decca H253- 
55). For another aspect of English 
countryside-affection, and some Elgar- 
ian influence that seems to be in many 
works of the more solid sort. This is 
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SYMPHONY THEMES. Compiled by 
Raymond Burrows and Bessie Carroll 
Redmond. Simon and Schuster. 287 pp. 
Price $2.50. 

A Here is a reference book on the sym- 

phony which has been excellently compiled. 

1193 themes from 100 of the most popular 

symphonies are given. Besides this there 

is a reference list of scores, analyses and 
program notes. To the reviewer this book 
should be invaluable. If he wants to know 
where to find any or all of these things 
he has only to turn to the work in which 
he is interested and there full references 
are given. There is one drawback, how- 
ever — not all people have access to libra- 


perhaps unconsciously a trend towards 
firmer ground, after the Twaddling 
‘Twenties, which left few untouched 
(though Ireland was largely unscathed), 
perhaps a drawing-together of common 
British spiritual characteristics in time 
of trouble. 

MOERAN: Trio in G major (Pougnet, 
Riddle, and Pini — English Columbia 
DX1014/16). Smaller matter, but a 
good sample of not-too-folksy music, 
related to Vaughan Williams yet not 
weakly dependent on anybody. The slow 
movement has a personal bite. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis (Boult and B. B. C. 
Orch. — Victor M-769). For the Tudor 
and general medieval influence. The 
Lark Ascending. (Fr. Grinke, violin, and 
Boyd Neel Orch.—English Decca X259- 
60). For the folkery and the country- 
side sense, and the affinity with poetry 
(here, Meredith’s). 

WALTON: Violin Concerto (Heifetz and 
Cincinnati Sym. — Victor M-868). Sca- 
pino Overture (Stock and Chicago Sym. 
Orch. — not released here as yet). Men- 
tioned above. 





ries where such information is housed. 
And it is not possible to acquire all the 
periodicals to which the reader (or poten- 
tial listener) is referred. For example, it 
is not always possible to get the program 
notes of the various symphony orchestras 
mentioned. 

The book includes such features as 4 
selected list of the best recordings of the 
symphonies and a glossary of musical 
terms. And, we almost forgot, it also con- 
tains a foreword by the ubiquitous Deems 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor seems to think that ou! 
of the hundreds of guides to music this 
is a must. Here’s one time we're in ful 
agreement with him. —P. G 
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Is there still serious doubt that Berlioz 
deserves to be ranked among the greatest 
composers, not only on the basis of his 
technical innovations, but because of the 
living power of his music? If that doubt 
does exist, and I am afraid it does, it is 
perhaps in most cases the fruit of pre- 
conceptions and essential ignorance. In 
this day of music in the home, the burden 
of proof on behalf of Berlioz would seem 
to rest on the recording companies. How 
should we estimate the true worth of his 
music with only a handful of good record- 
ings to whet our appetite, and with the 
major masterpieces, such as the Reguiem, 
The Damnation of Faust and Les Troyens 
ad Carthage unrecorded and unperformed 
except for fragments? In view of Berlioz’s 
status we could hope to have on records 
the whole of the Romeo et Juliette Sym- 
phony, the Te Deum and the Flight Into 
Egypt from L’Enfance du Christ. 

There are certain composers who are 
relegated to positions of merely historical 
importance as a compensation for their 
music going unperformed; we concede 
their contributions, but not their living 
artistry. The contributions are gathered up 
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by a greater talent and expressed artistic- 
ally, and the names of the unheard singers 
become the undisputed property of music- 
ologists. This has not happened to Berlioz, 
and I am convinced that it will not. He 
has no successor big enough to compass 
and render obsolete his contribution. 

It has been said that Wagner borrowed 
all the good elements in Berlioz’s music, 
such as his daring use of orchestral color 
and massive ensembles, and left him only 
the bizarre irrelevancies by which he is 
characterized today in the minds of many 
people. That is nonsense. It undoubtedly 
has solid meaning for the academician 
who separates technical methods from the 
spirit that animates them, who shows how 
Wagner, with greater success (if we judge 
from the enormous and finished  struc- 
tures of the music dramas), appropriated 
and applied some of Berlioz’s inventions. 
But has Wagner expressed Berlioz? When 
listening to Berlioz are we compelled to 
remember Wagner? Not a bit of it. The 
average listener will find the music of 
Wagner and Berlioz as dissimilar as he 
would find their personalities. Berlioz’s 
failures were frequently due to his efforts 
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to bend his music to specific literary ideas; 
whereas Wagner's “cosmic” will bent both 
music and plot to the shape of his essen- 
tially musical scheme. This is a technical 
superiority in Wagner, which I think no 
one will question. But it is quite possible 
to dislike the mammoth finished product 
of Wagner because of the arrogant and 
pompous spirit that shaped it, as well as 
to find something to delight one even in 
the structural weaknesses of Berlioz. 

What do most listeners care for mechan- 
ical shortcomings if the music is bracing, 
emotionally moving, profoundly original? 
Give us no theories of procedure, no rules 
of composition, but the music itself. 

The relationship of listener to music is 
the most delicate of such relationships in 
all the arts. Extraneous suggestions, mere 
attitudes in those we like or respect, non- 
musical prejudices can powerfully precon- 
dition our response to a particular piece. 
The music we appreciate fullest is that 
which we seem to have a proprietary in- 
terest in: we have discovered it by chance 
for ourselves, or have introduced it pro- 
pagandistically to our friends. Often, the 
more slight is our minority in behalf of 
a composer or composition, the more ferv- 
ent our support. I suppose this is one 
of those well-known quirks of human 
nature from which only the most exalted 
of mankind are exempt. The music of 
Berlioz offers us almost a unique oppor- 
tunity to discover a badly underrated 
genius and identify his cause with our own. 
In exchange we shall inherit a kingdom 
of glorious fragments, if nothing more. 

I suspect that Berlioz is far more than 
a composer of fragments, but 1 have not 
the knowledge to assert this until record- 
ing companies and conductors have given 
us more of his music—more entire com- 
positions if possible. 

In 1830, only three years after the death 
of Beethoven, the Berlioz Symphonies 
Fantastique burst like a bomb on the mu- 
sical world, exciting, as might be expected, 
vigorous reactions which have gone on for 
more than century, into the present time, 
and while Wagner's fiery star has settled 
into a fixed and undisputed position of 
prominence in the galaxy of musical genius, 
Berlioz’s comet goes on weaving about 
from obscurity to effulgence. Perhaps 
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there is no provision made in a_ well- 
ordered musical cosmos for the bubbling 
originality, the iconoclastic vigor of this 
composer. Nevertheless, he cannot be con- 
jured into musical oblivion by historians 
who find him troublesome, since he is 
plainly observable by the humblest music 
lover—and he does not look at all like 
Wagner or Liszt or anyone else these his- 
torians wish had swallowed him. 

Among the famous disparagers of Ber- 
lioz have been Cherubini, Wagner, Liszt 
and Schumann; and even Debussy, the 
nationalist, had some bones to pick with 
him—really, I think, on the question of 
taste. Debussy’s compositions were emin- 
ently tasteful and finished, his little world 
rounded and explicit by the time his life 
was done. Berlioz’s world was chaotic, and 
at the end of his life he looked back 
regretfully on the absence of unified ac- 
complishment. Perhaps most of us would 
prefer to live in Berlioz’s world—fantas- 
tic as it usually is—if we had to remain 
any length of time, than in the orderly 
fairyland of Debussy. The exclusions ne- 
cessary for such symmetry become op- 
pressive at last, and we feel that Berlioz’s 
exuberant eccentricities, wear better in the 
atmosphere of this great outer world of 
which we are parts. In spite of his peculi- 
arities, Berlioz does not assert his will 
over us as, for instance, Wagner does, and 
therefore, I think, we can be better friends 
with him. 

As others have remarked, one of Ber- 
lioz’s most distinguished characteristics is 
his razor-sharp cleanness of orchestration. 
Here, above all, he reveals his genius. No 
one has handled such enormous tonal mas- 
ses with his virtuosity. There is no thick- 
ness of texture such as we find in Brahms, 
no thick blobs of color which make Wag- 
ner’s music compare to the Frenchman's 
as an elephant does to a race-horse. In 
his heaviest sonorities there is brilliant 
detail. I cannot say whether Berlioz is 
ever boring, but I doubt it. His style is 
rapid, constantly varied and full of reliev- 
ing devices, without the long soporific 
lines of Wagner. Musically, there may be 
good grounds for arguing that Berlioz’s 
lines are not long enough, the themes too 
often chopped off before achieving their 
effects. Still speaking personally, I find 
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this the quality that makes Berlioz’s music 
wear well and its opposite, in Wagner, 
Bruckner and Tchaikovsky, satiating. 

The source of his undeniable faultiness 
and failure to enlist popular support, as 
Tchaikovsky has done by his music, seems 
to me the over-intellectualism that some- 
times dominates the music. Berlioz was 
one of the memorable musical critics of 
history. We can hardly name a handful 
of critics of his vintage or older who are 
readable and valid today, but he certainly 
is. His Memoirs, too, were written with 
a keen critical grasp of the material, a 
degree of objectivity remarkable in an 
artist, that make it 
the fascinating classic 
that it is. His Trea- 
tise on Modern In- 
strumentation and Or- 
chestration is a stand- 
ard text book in use 
today. The Memozrs, 
compared to Wagner's 
diffuse, pompous, 
heavy- paced autobio- 
graphy, reveal a fine- 
grained literary mind, 
unexpected in an art- 
is whose _ native 
speech was music. He 
was the first great 
composer of program 
music as a special art form. We see the 
workings of his unusual combination of 
talents when he tries to subordinate mu- 
sical structure to the literary demands of 
his program. Fortunately, at the climaxes, 
he usually lets the music fulfill itself a 
musical logic. 

The recordings by which many of us 
have come to know and love Beriioz, with- 
out having our appetites at all satisfied, 
are as follows: 

The Symphonie fantastigue is available 
in two recordings, neither of which, in my 
estimation, is wholly satisfactory — Mey- 
rowitz, conducting the Paris Symphony 
(Columbia Set M-267) and Bruno Walter 
with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
(Victor Set"M-662). The best performance 
was the Monteux, Paris Symphony set 
(Victor M-111), now withdrawn, since the 
recording was not up to modern standards. 
Walter—and Meyrowitz to a lesser extent 
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—blurs the sharp definition which I have 
noted as a prime constituent of Berlioz’s 
individual genius. Berlioz is not soft and 
romantic in the sense that Tchaikovsky is; 
his romanticism has an athletic keenness 
the antithesis of sentimentalizing. Mon- 
teux seems to have the understanding 
and temperament to open to us the very 
heart of Berlioz. Perhaps, since he is 
now in this country and recording again, 
the companies will have the vision to se- 
cure his version of this work and of others 
by Berlioz. 

The only other Monteux Berlioz per- 
formances on records are the Benvenuto 
Cellini Overture and 
Les Troyens a Carth- 
age Overture (Victor 
11140-1). The record- 
ing in my opinion and 
the performances are 
high gratifying. 

Sir Hamilton Harty 
is probably the best 
known exponent of 
Berlioz on records, and 
certainly he does him 
justice. Listen, above 
all, to the Funeral 
March for the Last 
Scene of Hamlet (Col- 
umbia 68429-D), a 
noble dirge. Do not 
hesitate to compare it with Wagner's for 
the death of Siegfried: it may be enlighten- 
ing. 

The Beatrice et Benedict Overture 
(Columbia DB-1230-1) and the “Queen 
Mab Scherzo” (Columbia 67422-D, the 
latter by the Hallé Orchestra). The Scherzo 
is sheer witchery unique in music since 
Beethoven, though the recording is aged. 
(Cannot someone urge Toscanini to re- 
cord this fine music?) 

Other good performances by Harty, 
though perhaps of lesser worth than the 
above, are the Corsair Overture (Colum- 
bia 68287-D), King Lear Overture (Decca 
25539-40), now superseded by Boult’s and 
the B. B. C. Symphony’s better recording 
in Victor Set M-803, and the Royal Hunt 
and Storm from Act III of Les Troyens 2 
Carthage (Columbia 68043-D). 

There are two records of outstanding 
beauty from Berlioz’s oratorio L’Enfance 
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du Christ: L’Adieu des Bergers, sung by 
the Strasbourg Cathedral Choir (Colum- 
bia 69693-D), and Le Repos de la Sainte 
Famille, played by the Paris Symphony and 
sung by Jean Planel (Columbia P-69340- 
D), (the latter a record that won a prize 
given by the French magazine Candide 
each year for the best recording). Another 
excerpt from the oratorio is the Serenade- 
Trio des Jeunes Ishmaelites (Decca 2570). 
unfortunately poorly performed and a very 
old recording. 


Beecham’s version of the standard ex- 
cerpts from La Damnation de Faust (Col- 
umbia Set X94)—as well as Koussevitz- 
ky’s (Victor 14230-1)—is excellent, as is 
his Le Carnaval Romain Overture (Col- 
umbia 68921D). The vocal discs of Ber- 


BOOK 


MUSIC COMES TO AMERICA. By David 


Ewen. Thomas Y. Crowell Co, New 
York, N. Y. 319 pp. Price 53.00. 
A This book traces the development of 
musical appreciation in America. It is 


divided into two parts, under headings 
of Yesterday and Today. It begins with 
the era following the Civil War, at which 
ime, it was to Amer- 
ican audiences a glorified minstrel show 
Great artists tour- 


tells us, a concert 


or circus entertainment. 
ing in those days included in their pro- 
grams a lot of popular pieces that no one 
in these more musical times would think 
of playing Thus, we read that Henri 
Vieuxtemps, the celebrated French violin- 
ist, played in his recitals The Arkansas 
Traveller and Money Musk, and both 
Anton Rubinstein and Paderewski (the 
latter at a later date) played variations 
on Yankee Doodle. Wieniawski would 
play paraphrases on Irish ditties and such 


an old favorite as Home, Sweet Home. 


lioz are strictly limited. Maggie Teyte has 
sung unforgettably two of his songs—Le 
Spectre de la rose and L’Absence (avail- 
able on import only, in a song group). 
George Thill sings an effective excerpt 
from Les Troyens a4 Carthage (Columbia 
9098-M) and Yvonne Gall sings Margue- 
rite’s aria — D’Amour l'ardente flamme 
from La Damnation de Faust (Columbia 
9117-M). Weingartner tacks the delicious 
Marche Troyenne onto the fourth side of 
his Rienzi Overture album (Columbia Set 
X-169.) Included in Boult’s new album 
with the King Lear Overture is a yet ear- 
lier work, Les Francs Juges Overture (Vic- 
tor Set M-803), definitely minor Berlioz. 

This just about covers the field—as you 
see, a field strewn with glittering frag- 
ments. 


That audiences regarded a musical recital 
as a kind of minstrel show would seem 
to be borne out by the advice given Anton 
Rubinstein by a stage assistant in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. That gentlemen admon- 
ished him to hurry and blacken his face 
for the 

It was famous European artists who 
brought music to America, artists who 
often disparaged the tastes of Americans 
but preferred to tour here because they 
made more money. And it was owing to 
the efforts of a number of Europeans who 
settled here that musical appreciation was 
gradually developed. All this is told in 
this book. Mr. Ewen pays tribute to such 
musical pioneers as Theodore Thomas, the 
Damrosches, and our own Lowell Mason. 
Successful pioneers such as these have 
been underestimated, as Mr. Ewen points 
out. 

The author deserves credit for con- 
ceiving this treatise and it should find a 
wide welcome. —P.G. 
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RECORD 


COLL 


Pursuing his survey of the recordings 
issued during the corresponding quarter 
thirty-five years ago, Mr. Moses here dis- 
cusses those that came out during January, 
February, and March, 1907.—Fad. 


The year 1907 opened rather mildly, but 

it soon offered a most important new series 
the Victor group of oustanding European 
records which started with the number 
92000. In retrospect, we see that as early 
as 1901 Victor as well as Columbia real- 
ized the advantage of re-pressing here 
some of the items recorded abroad by their 
European affiliates. These, starting with 
the 5000 series, soon branched into those 
of the 51000, 61000, 71000 and other 
groups including the 91000 series through 
number 91065, which dates back to 1903. 
In 1907, we were treated to a continuation 
of this group beginning with 91066, as 
well as its 12-inch counterpart. Two artists 
of importance, Boninsegna and Renaud, are 
included, the former in arias from L’Afric- 
and Ballo in Maschera and in duets, 
with Cigada, from Il Trovatore; the latter 
in several songs and arias including the 
famous Tannhaeuser aria sung in his 
native French. Anything of either of these 
truly great singers is bound to be a revela- 
tion if one has never experienced their 


distinctive vocal artistry. It has been said 
by some older critics that Boninsegna was 


) 
i4 


CTORS 


CORNER 


not one of the truly great singers of her 
day, but judging from the sound that 
issues from her recordings I have always 
regarded her as a truly great artist. In the 
estimation of many singing teachers and 
critics of today no one has ever surpassed 
her singing of the lovely aria Casta diva 
from Norma (Columbia 5034M). 

Also from Europe came a fairly com- 
plete set of the more noteworthy scenes 
from Verdi's Ernani on seventeen discs 
numbered 61167 through 61177 (10-inch) 
and 71032 through 71037 (12-inch). Like 
the previous set of I] Trovatore, which 
we spoke about in December, these were 
sung by a varied group of artists pro- 
minent in La Scala, Milan, which included 
such singers as De Angelis, Giacomelli, 
Grisi, Colazza, Martinez-Patti, Cigada, Ca- 
ronna and De Luna, as well as others of 
lesser note. Also present on many of the 
labels is the name of the veteran Carlos 
Sabajno in conductor’s place. 

From its Camden and New York out- 
put, Victor offered selections by some of 
its foremost stars. Among these Emma 
Eam2s was presented in re‘urdings, with 
orchestra, of her justly famous renditions 
of the Jewel Song from Faust (disc 88006) 
and Juliet’s Waltz from Romeo and Juliet 
(disc 88011). Eames’ talent had many 
more facets than a lot of present-day critics 
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realize. Her evenness of scale, the unity of 
production from top to bottom and the 
well-nigh perfect coordination and reson- 
ance, are nowhere more evident than in 
these famous French arias. 

The practice of slipping in newer record- 
ings under the same catalog numbers as 
those older ones was already common and 
has continued to this day. Unfortunately 
for collectors, it is very rare that anno- 
uncement of the fact is made at all, though 
it was in the January, 1907, bulletin. Also 
in the minority are instances of a marked 
difference in accompaniment, such as I 
called to collectors’ attention in my pamph- 
let, The Record Collectors’ Guide (which 
covers celebrity releases from April, 1903.,. 
to January, 1912). 

Of the other Red Seal artists featured 
during the first quarter of 1907, Johanna 
Gadski had no less than six records to her 
credit. These were the Battle Cry from Die 
Walkuere (87002), Elsas Traum from Lo- 
hengrin (88038), Gounod’s Ave Maria 
(88039), Schubert's Der Erlkoenig (88040), 
Verborgene wunden and Like the Rosebud 
(880413), and O patria mia from Aida 
(88042). As noted above, several of these 
were re-recorded later and reissued under 
the same numbers without notice. How- 
ever, Gadski’s singing was of consistent 
excellence and all versions are equally 
good. 

Another great singer, Louise Homer, 
made fine records of which two (85102 and 


85103) present her noble voice in the 
_ 
SHAKESPEARE: Macbeth (Condensed 


Version); Maurice Evans, Judith Ander- 
son and assisting players. Victor set M 
or DM-878, five discs, price $5.25. 


A The idea behind this album is to pre- 
sent a coherent presentation of the Mau- 
rice Evans version of Macbeth through 
the medium of records. Rather than give 
the whole play, Victor has devised a plan 
of presenting an excised version dealing 
only with the dramatic highlights. The 
success of Maurice Evans and Judith An- 
derson in the Broadway performance of 
Macheth was assured from the beginning. 
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FIRST RECORDRAMA — 


most moving of contralto oratorio arias — 
Rest in the Lord from Elijah and He Shall 
Feed His Flocks from The Messiah. Still 
one other great contralto voice of this 
abounding age was to be heard in Schu- 
mann-Heink’s three releases which included 
her ever-popular Brahms Wéegenlied 
(81085). 

To conclude its lists, Victor brought 
back from a ten-months’ silence (that is, 
on records) their already chief attraction, 
the voice of Enrico Caruso. His first 
domestic recordings were of Italian songs, 
in which genre he was assuredly as success- 
ful as he was in opera. These selections 
were Barthelemy’s Triste ritorno (88048) 
and Tosti’s Ideale (88049), two songs then 
enjoying a tremendous vogue with all 
great singers. The name of Tosti is gen- 
erally sneered at today, but he wrote many 
worthwhile songs, which great singers have 
discovered people inevitably like. Ideale 
is one of Tosti’s best, and if like a great 
many others by Tosti it is not heard so 
often in the concert hall, singing teachers 
still value it as a good song for preparing 
purity of line and tone. 

For its part Columbia seemed unusually 
quiet, though there was the inevitable 
Ciaparelli-Parvis duet to be released, this 
time an arrangement of Schubert’s Seren- 
ade, sung in Italian (30050). And, as a 
soloist, Mme. Ciaparelli was to be heard 
in a really good job of the Che tua madre 
from Mme. Butterfly (30049). 

—Julian Morton Moses 





We have had few Macbeths on the lyric 
stage more lucid or convincing than Mau- 
rice Evans. And Miss Anderson’s Lady 
Macbeth ranks among her most distin- 
guished portraits in the theatre. It can 
be noted that Evans is neither physically 
nor aurally as compelling as many of his 
distinguished predecessors in this role, and 
that Miss Anderson despite her fine dic- 
tion lacks the tonal variety which the 
famous Lady Macbeths of the past were 
able to give. Perhaps the success of the 
performance can be attributed to the ex- 


cellent ensemble work of the performance, 
- —_——— (Continued on page 261) 
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RECORD NOTES AND 





REVIEWS 





It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 


quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


The date of publication was delayed 
this month by virtue of the fact that no 
Victor recordings were received until the 
fourth of March. Victor's delay was oc- 
casioned by the fact that it had to remove 
part of its production plant from Cam- 
den, New Jersey, to Indianapolis, Indiana. 
In order to keep up with the production 
at Camden of red seal sets previously is- 
sued and now on order, Victor has found 
it essential to have all new red seal mer- 
chandise manufactured elsewhere. When 
we say that Victor recordings were received 
on the fourth of March, we tell only part 
of the story. Actually the feature set, Tos- 
canini’s performance of the Brahms First, 
arrived on the sixth, while other discs are 
still to be received. We have endeavored 
to review the bulk of the material at 
hand. 

A new reviewer joins our staff this 
month. This is Mr. Henry Gerstlé, Ameri- 
can composer and pianist, who for thir- 
teen years was head of the orchestration 
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section of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 





Orchestra 





BACH (arr. Stokowski): Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor; played by the All- 
American Orchestra, dire.tion of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Columbia set X or 
MX-216, price $2.50. 

A Although the purist may decry this 

arrangement, One suspects it is not so much 

the transcription that offends as the man- 
ner in which Stokowski renders it. Sto- 
kowski’s flare for sensuous beauty of tone 
is always in evidence, whether he is con- 
ducting Bach or Stravinsky. One must 
either accept or reject this fact. Origin- 
ally an organist, Stokowski, we are told, 
learned to play that instrument in the 

French school, and his performance of 

this music—and indeed of must music— 

derives from the style of organ playing 
characteristic of that school. 

Stokowski’s conception of this work as 
an orchestral piece may have derived from 
Schweitzer’s comment that Bach saw 
clearly “that on the whole the incoherency 
of this kind of work was not suitable to 
the greatest organ music, and that he ven- 
tured upon the experiment only with this 
colossal theme.” Schweitzer points out 
that no organ work makes such demands 
as this one in the matter of registration. 
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“Each of the twenty sections constructed 
on the repeated bass theme must have its 
What a temp- 
tation is offered here to realize tone-color 
which the organ does not permit. Stokow- 
ski has said, “This Passacaglia is one of 
those works whose content is so full and 
of expression 
whether play- 
ed on the organ, or on the greatest of all 
instruments—the 


characteristic tone-color. . .’ 


significant that its medium 
is of relative unimportance; 
orchestra—it is one of 
the most divinely inspired 
works 


contrapuntal 
There are many 
who agree with Stokowski, and since his 


ever conceived. 
arrangement is both valid and impressive, 
there is ample reason for the wide admir- 
ation of this work in his setting for or- 
chestra 

Although one might iike to recommend 


that know 
trom 


music 
recording as that made by 
the eminent organist Carl Weinrich, one 
should take that 
many who do not like the organ as an 
instrument. Hence it is logical that those 
who derive satisfaction from the modern 
symphony orchestra would be drawn to 
this transcription. The conductor's asser 


listeners learn to this 


such a 
there are 


into account 


tion that the medium of expression is of 
relative unimportance would not seem to 
be borne out by the string-quartet arrange- 
ment Stradivarius Quartet 
made. Bach wrote this work originally for 
cembalo with pedal, later arranging it for 


which the 


organ. Schweitzer says that “its polyphonic 
structure fits ic so thoroughly for the organ 
that we can hardly understand nowadays 
how anyone could have ventured to play 
it On a stringed instrument.” That even a 
group of string instruments proves inade- 
quate for Bach’s thought is shown in the 
Stradivarius version. The Passacaglia is a 
great piece of music, and not even Stokow- 
ski's interjection of his own personality 
dramatic im 


observ ed 


removes its effectiveness or 
port As we have previously 
whether one likes or dislikes the 


Bach, itt 


con- 
ductor’s transcription of must 
be admitted that he has done much to- 
ward making the music of Bach under- 
stood and appreciated by the musical pub- 
lic; and this in true musical 
service 

It is to be presumed that the conductor 
saw fit to make this recording because re- 


itself is a 


productive technique has advanced some- 
what since he made his previous version 
in the fall of 1937 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Certainly those who are dissatis- 
fied with the overamplitude of bass in the 


earlier set will find the present version 
less obtrusive in this respect. Further, 
this version has an over-all brightness 


which suggests that its higher frequencies 
exceed those in the Philadelphia set. 
Both the orchestral playing here is not 
as smooth impressive as 
that of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
recording is not so much better as 
to make us wish to discard the earlier 
version in its favor. It might be ob- 
served in passing that our own equip- 
ment permits us to adjust the bass tone 
of the earlier set satisfactorily. -—P. H. R. 


BACH, J. S.: Sinfonia from the Church 
Cantata No. 156, “Ich steh mit einem 
Fuss im Grabe"; played by the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Leo- 
poldo Stokowski. Victor disc 18498, 
price 31.00. 

BACH, J. S.: Adagio from the Sonata in 
A minor for Unacompanied Violin 
(arr. by Bachrich) and Organ Fantasia 
in C (unfinished) (arr. by Bedell); play- 
ed by Arthur Fiedler’s Sinfonietta. Vic- 
tor disc 13809, price 51.00 


or as tonally 


A The prelude to the Cantata has ap- 
peared in various arrangements under the 
title of and it appears also on 
this under that title. The label 
vouchsafes the information concerning the 
source of the music, but omits the name 
of the arranger. As originally written by 
the composer, it was scored for oboe and 
strings with continuo. Of the many re- 
cordings of this piece, only one, to the 
reviewers knowledge, gives us the music 
is Bach wrote it, namely, the one appear- 
ing in the Columbia History of Music, Vol- 
ume In that record the oboe part is 
taken by the superb artist, Leon Goossens. 

The unaccompanied violin sonata from 
which the Adagio is taken was recorded 
by Szigeti some time ago. Bach himself 
made a transcription of this sonata for 
clavier’ evidently feeling the necessity of 
supplying parts which a solo violin could 
merely suggest. The organ piece which 
furnishes the basis for Bedell’s arrange- 
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ment is a very obscure item. It appears 
in Volume XXXVIII of the Bachgesell- 
schaft Edition, but not in any of the so- 
called “complete” editions of Bach's organ 
works. 

All three of these pieces are of a similar 
nature, being far-flung melodies of a state- 
ly mien over simple harmonies and steadi- 
ly moving basses. They are tunes to which 
the epithet “death-less” can be applied; 
for, while easily assimilable, they possess 
a depth of spirit that penetrates our inner 
consciousness, to remain there for all time. 

The simultaneous publication of these 
two records affords a splendid opportunity 
for pointing out the difference between a 
good and a bad transcription. As is well 
known, Bach transcribed many of his 
works for various media, and _basicaily 
there is no valid esthetic objection to 
transcriptions per se. There is plenty of 
justification, however, for objecting to 
transcriptions that are inappropriate, an- 
achronistic or in bad taste. Those that 
Fiedler plays are transcribed quite in the 
manner that Bach might have done them. 
On the othc; hand, the arrangement that 
Stokowski uses makes the music sound as 
if it had been written during the late 
nineteenth century. The melocy is tossed 
from octave to octave with reckless 
abandon, and the whole thing is scored 
in a lush romantc manner. The interpreta- 
tation, to my way of thinking, does not 
help matters, Stokowski taking double the 


time usually alloted this piece. The re- 
cording in both cases is good. —H. G. 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique, Opus 
14; played by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
direction of Artur Rodzinski. Columbia 
set M or MM-488, six discs, price $6.83. 


A When Rodzinski played this work last 
fall with the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York he was hailed by the 
critics for his performance. What was said 
then can be echoed now. As Olin Downes 
of the New York Times stated, Rodzin- 
ski's playing of this work is no historic- 
ally-minded revival, “but a masterly revela- 
tion of the spirit that flames in an etern- 
ally amazing creation.” The prediction of 
Oscar Thompson (New York Sun) that 
tomorrow the music of Berlioz may at 
last come into its own if we are to have 
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many such performances of the Symphonie 
Fantastique as Rodzinski gave, may well 
be realized, since here is that performance 
perpetuated in an excellent recording. 

Elsewhere in this issue John Melville 
Howard, writing on Berlioz, mentions an 
older recording, by Monteux and the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra. In its day 
(1931) this was a remarkable set, but time 
and recording progress have diminished 
its best values. The notable intensity that 
Monteux achieved in his interpretation of 
this music is matched by Rodzinski. Like 
Mr. Howard I have an affection for the 
Monteux set, but comparing it with the 
excellent Walter performance (one of the 
best things Walter has accomplished for 
the phonograph) and the Rodzinski I am 
reminded of the deficiencies of 1931 re- 
cording. The subtlety of the score is some- 
what lost in the Monteux set, pianissimi 
are mezzo-forte and the instrumentation 
is not as clear or as clean as it should be. 
Despite the fact that I can clarify the bass 
in old recordings on my high fidelity out- 
fit, 1 cannot entirely get rid of the dif- 
fusion of bass tone which existed in those 
days, because this is a fault belonging to 
the type of microphone use1 in recording 
then. Further, the flutes and clarinets are 
often lost in ensemble, and oboes, bas- 
soons and horns are never properly audible 
except in solo passages. 

In June, 1940, Victor released Walter's 
recording of this symphony. From an over- 
all view, Rodzinski’s exposition of this 
score is more vital and compelling. Philip 
Barr remarked in his article on Berlioz 
(our issue of March, 1939) that what dis- 
tinguished Berlioz from other romantics 
is his sternness—“an underlying classical 
hardness.” 1 am entirely in accord with 
Barr's observation; and it is true that Ber- 
lioz’s classical side has been unnoticed be- 
cause of his extravagant ideas. It is there- 
fore the more welcome that Rodzinski 
focuses our attention on the composer’s 
classicism. Walter pays greater homage to 
his romantic qualities. But there is room 
for both rich attestations of two great 
musical minds. I cannot recall anyone who 
fashioned the music of The Ball] more ex- 
quisitely than Walter, and his playing of 
the opening and closing pages of the third 
movement is beautifully planned and ex- 
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ecuted. But the poetry of this score does 
not evade Rodzinski, indeed he substan- 
tiates this quality in a wholly absorbing 
manner. The grim drama of the March to 
the Scaffold is particularly well played here 
and the sound and fury of the finale bril- 
liantly and vitally set forth. 

The spacing of the Rodzinski record- 
ing has not been as advantageously con- 
trived as in the Walter or the Monteux 
sets. The poetic mood of the opening of 
the third movement is distinctly disturbed 
by the earlier break observed here, since 
a portion of it is included on the same 
record face as the ending of The Ball, And 
whereas previous recordings have given 
the complete March on one record face, 
an awkward break takes place here very 
near its end. The latter is justifiable on 
the premise that it allows for a better 
psychological preparation for the finale. 
Berlioz intended no pause between these 
movements. On the other hand the break 
chosen here vitiates the climax and only 
succeeds in reminding us that it is such 
interruptions in music that remain the one 
drawback to recording today. As a record- 
ing this set ranks among the major achi- 
evements of its sponsors; it definitely has 
an edge on its immediate predecessors. 

I have not spoken of either the Meyro- 
witz recording or the old Weingartner 
set, because neither substantiates Berlioz’s 
intentions as forcefully or as impressively 
as the performances mentioned above. 

—P. H. R. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. I in C minor, 
Opus 68; played by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Arturo Toscanini. 
Victor set M or DM-875, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A If anyone has ever doubted that the 
Brahms First was the most expansive of 
the composer's four symphonies, Tosca- 
nini’s perfomance should remove - the 
doubt. He reveals this work as no other 
living conductor does. His interpretation, 
according to an old concert-goer friend of 
mine, is in direct line with that of Artur 
Nikisch, who alone before him realized a 
similar impact of sound from its content. 
Toscanini affirms the symphony’s valiant 
ethical qualities, which are a part of clas- 
sicism in music. Brahms sought to return 
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music to the moral plane upon which it 
existed with Bach and Beethoven, to re- 
move it from the sphere of the romantic- 
ists; and no where is this more apparent 
than in his First Symphony, a work he had 
abstained from writing for many years. Un- 
questionably, there are romantic elements 
in Brahms’ symphonies — the second and 
third, for example, tend more toward the 
romantic than the classical—but the first 
would seem to me to be classical both in 
pattern and in feeling, and Toscanini con- 
firms my belief that the work is made 
more vital and far nobler when interpreted 
this way. 

If one considers the measure of sound 
and weight to this music, one realizes the 
great effort it demands of its interpreters. 
It has been relevently said that to put 
vitality into its whole bulk is probably 
the greatest undertaking that any con- 
ductor and orchestra can attempt. That 
Toscanini brings to its patterns salient 
power, freshness and fervor is all the more 
remarkable when we consider the conduc- 
tors years: he will be seventy-five on 
March 25. This album, with appropriate 
pictures and biographical text is released 
as a seventy-fifth anniversary tribute to 
this remarkable man. As an example of 
his great achievements in music-making. 
superbly recorded, this set may well have 
a significance to the conductor that no 
other gift will share on his birthday. 


What is so remarkable here besides the 
vitality that Toscanini puts into the sym- 
phony is the clarity of line and instru- 
mentation. The old assertion that Brahms’ 
orchestration is muddy and opaque is fully 
refuted. Never have I heard a finer sub- 
stantiation of the more poetic measures; 
they sing with new signficance, their sen- 
timent enhanced and heightened by the 
vitality of the conductor's contrasts. Indeed, 
the passion and intensity of the perform- 
ance is as amazing as it is impelling. The 
justice of Toscanini’s tempi throughout 
would seem irrefutable on the evidence of 
the effects he obtains. The propulsion he 
brings to the opening pages affirms its 
strength of purpose, the blend of poetry 
and power he brings to the Andante scs- 
tenuto fully establishes the nobility of 
Brahms’ thought, and his treatment of the 
march and the chorale in the finale, which 
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most conductors interpret in the Wagper- 
ian manner (actually most conductors give 
the chorale double the time-vzlue indicated 
in the score), are clear evidence of Tos- 
canini’s understanding of the classical 
elements of the work. He affirms a note 
of triumph, where assuredly it exists. 

There are those who think that this 
noble work is pretentious and_ inflated. 
long familiar with performances by con- 
ductors who thicken its volume of sound, 
instead of substantiating the loftiness of 
its drama and of its heroic moral qualities, 
they have been unable to apprehend its 
value because these have been heard dis- 
torted. This performance should make 
many new converts to the music. 

I have intimated above that this is a 
splendid recording. Actually it is more 
than that, it is one of the most brilliant 
achievements in its field yet realized by 
its sponsors. —P. H. R. 


PAUL CRESTON: Scherzo (from Sym- 
phony, Op. 20), and MORTON 
GOULD: Guaracho (from Latin-Amer- 
ican Symphonette); played by the All- 
American Orchestra, conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Columbia disc 11713- 
D, price $1.00. 


A Of these two extracts, the first is by 
far the more arresting, but in fairness to 
both composers be it stated that they are 
but isolated movements from larger works 
and as such do not stand too well on their 
own feer. 

In the light of a recent experience that 
the writer had with a work for small or- 
chestra by Creston, this scherzo is rather 
disappointing. It is extremely interesting 
from a rhythmical standpoint, and is bril- 
liantly scored; but the piece is hard and 
brittle and somewhat confused. The lyrical 
but distinguished middle section does no- 
thing, moreover, to mitigate this condition. 
It is too bad that we are not given the 
Opportunity to hear the whole symphony. 

As for the companion piece, it is blatant- 
ly scored, rhythmically monotonous, and 
completely unimportant. It is old-fashioned 
“symphonic jazz’, vintage circa 1928. 

As for the recording, the tone lacks 
body and is very coarse. The wind pas- 
sages, however, come out quite clearly. 

One can think of other American works 
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the recording of which would have done 
more to further the cause of American mu- 
sic. —H. G. 


DEBUSSY: Ibéria (mage pour Orchestre, 
No. 2) (five sides) and BERLIOZ: La 
Damnation de Faust — Marche Hongr- 
oise; played by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Fritz Reiner. 
Columbia Set M or MM-491, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


A With two unsatisfactory recordings of 
Ibéria in the current catalogues, it would 
have been a pleasure to welcome this new 
set as a supersedent. Unfortunately such is 
not the case. From an interpretative stand- 
point, Piero Coppola is quite on a par 
with Reiner and his orchestra is better, but 
the recording is dated. The performance 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Barbirolli far surpasses that by the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra from the standpoint 
of reproduction, every facet of the compli- 
cated score coming through splendidly. 
Also, the New York band is far better 
than that of Pittsburgh. (It should be 
mentioned that the entry of the fourth 
horn at the very beginning of side 5 is 
fumbled so badly that it dissipates com- 
pletely the spell cast by the preceding 
movement, and spoils the whole effect. It 
never should have been passed.) The re- 
cording seems to have been done at too 
low a volume level. Reiner’s interpreta- 
tion seems nearer to what Debussy in- 
tended than that of Barbirolli, but it still 
falls short of the ideal. 

Debussy’s orchestral impression of Spain 
was written in 1910, at a time when his 
creative powers were in a state of reces- 
sion. (I say “recession” rather than “de 
cline” because many later works, notably 
some of the piano études, preludes and 
duets show a rekindling of the old spark ) 
There is no doubt that the outer move- 
ments, Par les rues et par les chemins and 
Au matin d’un jour de féte show a falling- 
off from the splendid imagery and subtle 
intuitiveness of the Nocturnes and La Mer. 
But the middle section is another matter. 
Here Debussy’s evocation of Les parfums 
de la nuit is deeply moving, and constitutes 
a valid reason for the persistence of the 
work in the orchestral repertoire. Its 
mood is akin to that of L’sprés-midi d’un 
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faune and Nuage’. 

Berlioz’ setting of the famous “Rakoczy 
March” is a strange choice for the fill-up. 
Had this been an outstanding interpreta- 
tion there may have been some excuse for 
it, but the vagaries of tempo are slightly 
disconcerting, and all in all it is played 
too fast. Sir Thomas Beecham’s remains 
the ideal interpretation on records so far, 
even if it is not as brilliantly recorded as 
the present one —H. G. 


DVORAK: Symphony No. ! in D major, 
Opus 60; played by the Czech Philharm- 
onic Orchestra, direction of Vaclav 
Talich. Victor set M or DM-874, five 
discs, price $5.50. 


A Anton Dvorak was a composer who 
was first called naive in a disparaging way 
by the European musical public, and later 
called ingenuous with the most compli- 
mentary intensions. Ingenuous or naive 
he was from the beginning, and he re- 
mained so to the end; it is the quality that 
has endeared his music to the world. Not 
too much has been written about Dvorak 
in this country, and all his symphonies 
except the fourth and fifth have been 
largely neglected by conductors. Appreci- 
ation of Dvorak’s music has been advanced 
in recent years more by the recording 
companies than by our conductors. Some- 
thing should be done about this. 
Dvorak’s first published symphony (the 
one recorded here) was actually his sixth 
in order of writing. His F maior Symphony 
(No. 3 as published) came before this 
one and there were four earlier sympho- 
nies written over a period of twenty years 
before. When Dvorak came to write this 
work (in 1880) he was a fully matured 
composer. And the fact that he starts off 
with a completely naive tune should not 
disconcert the listener, for what follows 
is most significant. If you don’t believe us 
and your own ears read that canny Scotch- 
man, Donald Tovey. He has many good 
things to say about the first theme and 
what follows. The development of this 
movement particularly impressed him. The 
spirit of Beethoven is suggested at this 
point, as indeed it is elsewhere in this 
attractive composition. Dvorak sings of 
the joys of nature in his opening move- 
ment, the idyllic happiness he must have 
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known in his native Bohemian fields and 
woods. The dreamy and compassionate 
adagio grows out of a broadly lyrical folk- 
song, according to one Czech writer. It 
is music of reflective happiness, and one 
of the best of the composer's expressions 
of this kind. The boisterous peasant leaps 
into action with the scherzo. which 1s 
based on a Czech national dance, the 
furiant. This is captivating good fun, a 
striking assertion of happy well-being. The 
finale is splendid; it overflows with good- 
humor. Tovey calls it the crown of this 
noble work, and well he may. Dvorak 
started out with an artless theme at the 
beginning of this symphony, but he cer- 
tainly gained in power and assurance as 
he progressed. 

Talich has been praised for his per- 
formances of Dvorak’s music before this 
in the pages of this journal. His phrasing 
is always admirable, the manner in which 
he substantiates the music’s flow is some- 
thing to be constantly thankful for, and 
his sensitivity to color and expression is 
just about perfect in his Dvorak record- 
ings. This is music, as the reviewer in 
The Gramophone remarked, which is tre- 
mendously wholesome and whole-hearted, 
it is “music that one doesn’t want coddled 
or made faddy, glorified, Stokowski'd”. The 
recording is satisfactory but not all it 
might have been. Bigger climaxes at 
some places, more of the brightness and 
dynamic brilliance of our best American 
recordings, would have benefited the per- 
formance a great deal. But it’s enjoyable, 
and we feel certain all who appreciate 


Dvorak will be thankfull for it. —P. H. R. 


FRANCK (trans. O'Connell): Piéce Héro- 
ique; played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Pierre 
Monteux. Victor disc 18485, price $1.00. 


A This is one of Franck’s best known 
organ works, which we hear more often 
badly played than otherwise. When I 
casually mentioned to an organ-designer 
friend the other day that this recording 
existed, he remarked that he, for one, 
would welcome it. “I’ve heard more poor 
performances of this work than good 
ones,” he said, “and it ought to make a 
good orchestral piece. At least, it will be 
well played by Monteux.” 
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Mr. O'Connell has assuredly done an ef- 
fective job of orchestration, with just 
enough ostentation to keep the music vital 
and colorful. Curiously, we are not per- 
mitted to lose sight of the fact that the 
piece is an organ work, for the transcriber 
has re-created many of the effects attain- 
ed by an organ but with, of course, more 
telling results. There is more than a sug- 
gestion that Mr. O'Connell knows his 
Franck orchestration well. 

Mr. Monteux plays this music with 
fervor and power, but without exagger- 
ation. The record should prove a good 
encore piece to the conductor's perform- 
ance of the Franck symphony. It is excel- 
lently recorded. —P. G. 


GLIERE: Symphony No. 3 (lia Mouro- 
metz)—Scherzo; played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Fre- 
derick Stock. Columbia disc 11697-D, 
price $1.00. 


A In December we had a complete re- 
cording of this symphony by Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. The work, 
as we pointed out at that time, is based 
on a program dealing with incidents in 
the life of the medieval hero Ilya of 
Mourom, who was connected with the 
court of Vladimir I—a kind of Russian 
King Arthur. The scherzo is the third 
movement and is intended to convey a 
“Festival in the Palace of Prince Vladi- 
mir.” The intrinsic quality of this music 
does not commend it to repeated hearings. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and others have done 
this sort of thing much better. But mu- 
sical festivals have their appeal to many, 
and we can imagine that the momentary 
enthusiasm of audiences for this music 
has misled conductors into believing that 
it would be valuable in a recording. Gliére 
has scored his music impressively, and both 
Stock and Stokowski play this excerpt with 
apparent relish, which may or may not 
be shared by the listener. While Stokow- 
ski got this scherzo onto one record side, 
Stock takes two. Although the Chicago 
Symphony plays exceedingly well here and 
the recording is excellent, the perform- 
ance does not eclipse the Philadelphia one. 

—P. G. 


LOEFFLER: A Pagan Poem, Opus 14 
(After Virgil); played by the Eastman- 
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Rochester Symphony Orchestra, direction 

of Howard Hanson. Victor set M or 

DM-876, three discs, price $3.50. 
A Loeffler came to America in_ his 
twentieth year and adopted this country as 
his own, and so he has come to be re- 
garded as an American composer. Born 
in Alsace, he studied in Berlin and Paris, 
and although European influences prevail 
in his music that is no reason for us 
not to claim him as our own. John Tasker 
Howard has said that Loeffler “represented 
something that was exceedingly precious 
at a time when our best-equipped com- 
posers, with the exception of MacDowell, 
were thoroughly academic”. And Mac- 
Dowell was as much European as he was 
American in his music, indeed he was far 
less individualistic than Loeffler. 

There is a spiritual affinity between 
Loeffler and Delius — both were intellec- 
tual solitaries, artistic hermits. Both lived 
in ivory towers of their own creation and 
both were poets of the past rather than 
the present. Both were bold and in- 
dividual harmonists, but any modern ten- 
dencies in their writing are apparent less 
as dissonance for its own sake than as a 
sort of free counterpoint. Loeftler was a 
mystic. Medieval thought and culture in- 
terested him profoundly; the macabre and 
esoteric influenced his creative thought. 
But there was no unhealthiness of mind 
shown in anything he did, he was always 
the poet working through the medium 
of music, expressing symbolistic and im- 
pressionistic subjects such as have inter- 
ested poets from the earliest times. Both 
Delius and Loeffler were indubitably more 
interested in tonal impresions than in 
thematic development. Hence, those who 
like the music of Delius should find a 
similar appeal in the music of Loeffler. 
It would seem to me that both sought to 
take us out of the world of reality and 
to project us momentarily into a world 
of incandescent make-believe. 


A Pagan Poem is undoubtedly the most 
widely played of Loeffler’s tone poems. It 
has long been admired and praised both 
in this country and in Europe. The late 
Adolf Weissman, one of the most brilliant 
and valued of the modern German critics, 
called this work a markedly original one, 
and added that it might be “regarded as 
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the harbinger of the future American 
music.” But that was twenty years ago, 
and although the trend of American mu- 
sic has changed, it has not dimmed the 
value of Loeffler. 

This tone poem is baesed on the Eighth 
Epilogue of Virgil, which concerns itself 
with the efforts of a Thessalian maiden 
to recall her errant lover by magic incanta- 
tions. Originally conceived in 1901 as a 
chamber work, it was later revised for 
symphony orchestra. The poetic basis of 
this music is found in the second of two 
love-songs which make up Virgil’s Eighth 
Epilogue. The passage that inspired the 
music is quoted as a preface to the score. 
Although perhaps it is not fully essential 
to the enjoyment of the music, it nonethe- 
less seems to us that the passage should 
have been quoted in the annotator’s notes. 
Loeffler makes ingenious use of three 
trumpets in the score, which are intended 
to suggest the refrain of the sorceress. In 
the beginning they are heard off-stage, but 
gradually they come nearer until finally 
they are played from the platform, and the 
orchestra voices the exaltation of the tri- 
umphant sorceress. 

We had intended to publish this month 
an article on Loeffler by Paul Rosenfeld, 
but the lateness of the Victor recordings 
prevented this. It will be published next 
month. 

Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
have programmed this work for so many 
years and we have been so long familiar 
with his reading that it would seem a 
bit ungrateful not to be able to enthuse 
unconditionally over Hanson’s perform- 
ance. It is not that it isn’t a good one, 
but rather that it lacks some of the blaz- 
ing splendor and eloquence that Kousse- 
vitzky brings to his reading. But Han- 
son’s forthright and energetic musician- 
ship has its appreciable qualities, and not 
the least of these is his unmistakable en- 
thusiasm for a fellow-American’s score. 
His orchestra is an impressive one, and its 
response at all times is that of a well- 
drilled ensemble. The recording is richly 
sonorous and well contrived. —P. H. R. 
McBRIDE: Mexican Rhapsody; played by 

the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction 

of Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 13825, 

price $1.00. 
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A It is hard to resist McBride in one of 
his jazzy unbuttoned moods. He has great 
gusto and lots of pep. Here he takes a 
group of familiar Mexican tunes and 
works them into a symphonic jazz piece 
a la Americana. It’s a noisy and colorful 
affair, with plenty of percussion and 
authentic sound effects. And part of the 
joy of this recording is the realistic man- 
ner in which all these things come through. 
I wouldn't be surprised to walk into a 
sound engineer's laboratory in the near 
future and find him using this recording 
for a demonstration of orchestral instru- 
ments. It’s that good. McBride is what 
the boys in radio call a swell orchestrator; 
his cleverness, however, does not stop 
there, for he knows effective material and 
knows also how to handle it. 

It would be hard to imagine anyone 
who could have given a breezier perform- 
ance of this music than Fiedler. Tha play- 
ing is distinguished for its notable pre- 








cision and healthy vigor. —P. G. 
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PROKOFIEV: The Love for Three 
Oranges—Excerpts; played by the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Victor disc 18497, 
price $1.00.: 


A The three excerpts on this disc have 
been taken from a Symphonic Suite which 
the composer drew from the music to his 
opera. The numbers chosen for recording 
are No. 5.—-The Prince and the Princess, 
No. 2—Scene Infernale, and No. 3—the 
Marche. The only other number from the 
Suite has been previously recorded is a 
scherzo (No. 4). This movement and the 
march were issued on the odd side of 
Koussevitzky’s Lieut. Kije-Suite, while 
the same two plus the Scene Infernale 
were recorded by Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Both of 
these recordings are quite old. 

The fist side of the disc under consider- 
ation is alone worth the price of the re- 
cord. It shows a side of Prokofiev (and 
an unusually attractive side) all too rare in 
this composer. Instead of the customary 
tongue-in-cheek or thumb-at-nose music 
we are confronted with a lyrical episode of 
great charm. The label on the second side 
is misleading, for the March follows the 
Scene Infernale, and not vice versa. These 
two excerpts are more in the customary 
Prokofiev vein. 

Stokowski plays these pieces understand- 
ingly and without his usual exaggerations. 
The March, however, wants some of the 
impetus that Koussevitzky manages to 
bring to it. Owners of the latter's record- 
ing of the Lieut. Kije-Suite, can form 
a suite from the opera by playing the last 
side of the set and following it with the 
Stokowski record, which should afford 
greater satisfaction than a poorly recorded 
and played set appearing in the Decca 
classical catalogue. —H. G. 


ROSSINI: Semiramide -— Overture (3 
sides); and GRETRY: Zemire et Azor 
— Air de ballet; played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia set X or 
MX-215, price $2.50 


A The Toscanini version of this overture 
is among his finest contributions to the 
phonograph, and without being chauvin- 


istic I find ample evidence in his record- 
ing to show that the N. Y. Philharmonic 
was, when he directed it, a greater ensem- 
ble than the London Philharmonic. But 
the Toscanini version is nonetheless chal- 
lenged by this new one. In the first place 
the latter offers an advance in recording, 
and secondly it is contained on three sides 
instead of four. 

The same superb fluency and anima- 
tion that distinguished Beecham’s perform- 
ances of the overtures to La Gazza Ladra 
and La Scala di Seta are apparent here. 


The London Philharmonic never plays 
more eloquently than it does under 
Beecham; there is a bond between con- 


ductor and orchestra here which is as irre- 
futable as that bond between Toscanini 
and the N. Y. Philharmonic which Kolo- 
din speaks about in his record book. Both 
conductors have a flare for the music of 
Rossini, and both give brilliant accounts 
of this overture. Beecham’s admirers will 
unquestionably want this recording, even 
— I suspect — if they already own the 
Toscanini version. 

This is not one of Rossini’s foremost 
overtures; it come from an early opera. 
The tragic significance of the story was 
not done full justice to by the composer. 
As my friend W. R. Anderson stated in 
The Gramophone, Rossini “was no mu- 
sical Shakespeare, to handle themes of 
fate, or even to make a terror-novel out 
of true tragedy. He simply, for the most 
part, skimmed the surface; but the over- 
ture is a broadly-planned piece of ming- 
led melody and excitement.” 

The inclusion of an attractive ballet 
excerpt from one of Grétry’s best operas 
is unquestionably an asset to the Beecham 
set. For few conductors can handle music 
like this as affectionately and as unaffec- 
tedly as he. The recording ranks with the 
best of Beecham’s London performances. 
There are rumors that we will soon have 
American recordings by Beecham. 

—P. H. R. 
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Concerto 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E flat, 
Opus 73 (Emperor); played by Rudolf 
Serkin and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, direction of 
Bruno Walter. Columbia set M or MM- 
500, five discs, price 5.78. 


A Opinion about this work has ben div- 
ided ever since it was performed in Leip- 
zig and Vienna for the first time. The Leip- 
zig audience, according to a newspaper ac- 
count of that day, was put into “such a 
state of enthusiasm that it could hardly 
content itself with the ordinary expressions 
of recognition and enjoyment. In Vienna 
the reception of the concerto was some- 
what cold; according to a contemporary 
critic, it failed co receive the apr!ause it de- 
served. | confess that I have always shared 
the Viennese apathy; the conceric fails to 
goad me to enthusiastic applause, no matcer 
how well played. Its heroic lines are dauger- 
ously close to pomposity, its long first mo- 
vement is too repetitious, and its intermin- 
able runs, octaves and tremolos in the piano 
part awaken no enthusiasm in me. But 
the Emperor is an excellent vehicle, and 
one would have to be completely blasé not 
to enjoy upon occasion its performance 
by a great pianist. 

In May, 1941, Victor released a modern 
recording of this concerto made by Benno 
Moiseivitch, the London Symphony Or- 
chestra and Georg Szell. A review of the 
present set might start off very much in 
the same manner as Mr. Schonberg’s re- 
view of the other. For this makes four 
well-played versions of this work on re- 
cords. From the reproductive standpoint, 
Mr. Serkin, like most recorders who have 
the latest word, fares better than those 
who came before. But the Moiseivitch set 
runs a close second. Of the three previous 
recordings my preference has always been 
for the Gieseking-Walter set, because 
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Walter’s treatment of the orchestral part 
was more warm-hued and_ rhythmically 
flexible than that of either Sargent or 
Szell. Indeed, in this respect the earlier 
Walter set still is the best, for the playing 
of the Vienna Philharmonic has a resili- 
ency and fluidity that are unmatched even 
by the splendid Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Serkin is most successful, to my way of 
thinking, in his performance of the first 
movement. He achieves uniformity of 
tempo without being monotonous and 
bigness without pomposity; the heroic 
character of the music is conveyed but not 
exaggerated. In the slow movement Serkin 
lets us down, his unvaried treatment of 
the line leaving much to be desired. I do 
not find the tempo hurried here, but the 
mood is missing, although Serkin’s hand- 
ling of the final bars before the entrance 
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of the rondo is as effective a bit of play- 
ing at this point as I have ever heard. 
Serkin is stronger and more forceful in 
the finale than Gieseking, who seems to 
have held the palm before this, and so his 
treatment of the work on the whole 
emerges as a most engaging one. The list- 
ener interested in acquiring a perform- 
ance of this concerto may be influenced 
by his admiration for one or another of 
the four pianists, or he may be desirous 
of having the best type of reproduction, 
in which event he will make his choice 
between the Serkin and the Moiseivitch 
sets. Weighing all values, I would place 
Serkin’s set first, Schnabel’s second, Giese- 
king’s third, and Moisevitch's last. Not 
the least of the values considered is the 
splendid conducting of Bruno Walter, for 
he brings much more to his share of the 
performance than did either Sargent or 
Szell; and in none of the other perform- 
ances is there evidenced such brilliant 
teamwork or homogeneity of phrasing and 
style between pianist and conductor as 


here. —P, H R. 


FELTON: Concerto No. 3, in B flat, for 
Organ and Orchestra; played by E. 
Power Biggs with Arthur Fiedler’s Sin- 
fonietta. Victor Set M or DM-866, 
price $2.00. 


A The name of Reverend William Felton 
will not, I think, be found in any diction- 
aries or musical histories, with the excep- 
tion of the chauvinistic Grove. He is not 
even mentioned in Ernest Walker's “His- 
tory of Music in England”. Grove tells 
us that Felton was born in 1713 and be- 
came distinguished as a composer for, and 
performer on, the organ and harpsichord. 
He published three sets of concertos for 
those instruments. During most of his 
musical life he was connected with Here- 
ford Cathedral, in which he was buried 
in 1769. 


Grove states that the concertos were 
composed “in imitation of those of 
Handel”. Whether by this is meant that 


he set out with the avowed purpose of 
composing in the style of Handel or whet- 
her he was merely an imitator, is not 
made clear. If the former, it may be 
said that Felton succeeded admirably in his 
understanding. The work under consider- 
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ation sounds like Handel in one of his 
dull moments. It is precisely the same 
sort of stuff that was turned out by con- 
temporary English composers by the ream. 
It will not hurt anyone, neither will ic 
edify. To this reviewer it was just plain 
boring. 

The artists concerned have taken part in 
several earlier recordings, among which 
were some very attractive Handel Con- 

rtos. It is too bad that their very fine 
talents were not expended on worthier 
material. The recording is good. —H. G. 








' Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: OQwartet No. 16 im F 
major, Op. 135; played by the Budapest 
String Quartet. Columbia Set M or MM- 
489, three discs, price $3.50. 


A At long last we have a recording of 
Beethoven's adorable little quartet that 
well-night approaches perfection in every 
respect. This work is “little’ only in the 
sense that its playing-time is considerably 
less than that of its companions of Beetho- 
ven's last years. Although generally con- 
dered inferior to these in respect to its 
architectonic qualities and emotional con- 
tent, I feel that it is, if anything, more 
characteristic of Beethoven than the longer 
works. As such, it is in the same category 
as the Eighth Symphony and the F sharp 
Piano Sonata, to name two examples that 
come to mind. 

This quartet was written at Gneixendorf 
during the summer of 1826, when Beetho- 
ven’s fatal illness had already made inroads 
into his constitution . One would hardly 
suspect it. For the most part, it is a gay, 
cheerful, optimistic work. The scherzo is 
Beethoven in his most care-free, “unbut- 
toned” mood, while the opening move- 
ment and the closing allegro are quite 
free from any premonitory feelings. True, 
clouds seem to gather for a while in the 
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otherwise serene Jento assai, but there is 
nothing foreboding about them. 

Much has been written about the open- 
ing of the finale, with its enigmatic super- 
scription: “Muss es sein? Es muss sein!” 
(“Must it be? It must be!”). Anton Schin- 
dler, one of the earliest of Beethoven's 
biographers, offers two disparate explan- 
ations, neither of which seems plausible, 
and therefore will not be repeated here. 
Schindler has been proved unreliable 
time and again, and should be raken cum 
grano salis It is unfortunate that so many 
later biographers seemed to have relied on 
Schindler. 

There are extant two other modern re- 
cordings of this quartet, but the present set 
outstrips them in every respect. In the 
first place, the recording is much better, 
and the instrumental balance is just about 
perfect. In the second place, no fault can 
be found with the interpretation, which 
is more than can be said for the other 
sets. That the first twelve bars of the 
lento assai are much too loud is, I feel, 
the fault of the recording engineer. Of the 
older sets, that of the Lener Quartet suffers 
from its usual fault of too much first- 
violin vibrato; and in addition the scherzo 
loses its effect by being played much too 
slowly. There are, moreover, other inter- 
pretational deficiencies. The set played by 
the Busch Quartet suffers from a dry string 
tone and a /ento assai that is so slow that 
one loses the melodic line. 

Very seldom does the Budapest Quartet 
let us down, and in the present case they 
run true to form. This set can be recom- 
mended without qualification. —H. G. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in E flat major, 
Opus 12, No. 3; played by Jascha Hei- 
fetz (violin) and Emanuel Bay (piano). 
Victor set M or DM-852, price $3.00. 


A The only version of this sonata in 
domestic catalogues is one made by Busch 
and Serkin in 1933. Kreisler recorded 
the work in the first album set of the 
Beethoven Violin Sonata Society. None 
of the albums of this society have ever 
been brought forth here, and, considering 
that the artistry of Kreisler is not con- 
sistently at its best throughout, perhaps it 
is just as well. Our memory of Kreisler's 
version of this particular work, which we 
heard only once, was of a performance 
that excelled in suavity and sensitivity that 
of Busch. The Busch-Serkin performance 
is an example of straightforward (almost 
undeviatingly so) musicianship. The work 
does not seemed to have stirred greatly 
the imagination of either artist, with the 
result that its finer points are by no means 
fully revealed. 

Heifetz’s tonal suavity stands him in 
good stead here, his playing of the lovely 
slow movement is more eloquent than 
Busch’s, and both outer movements are 
accomplished with greater polish. As in 
several previous recordings of sonatas the 
emphasis in the recording is focused on 
Heifetz, which is not exactly what Beetho- 
ven intended. The fault would not seem 
to lie with the recorders, for a good 
balance between the two instruments has 
been attained. Mr. Bay seems to play down 
to Mr. Heifetz almost consistently, with 
the result that he does not emerge in the 
same artistic light that he did in the 
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recent recording of the Brahms A major 
Sonata. 1 would have prefer a wider range 
of dynamic than Heifetz attains here; his 
reluctance to play a true pianissimo 1s 
hardly understandable. Busch and Serkin, 
despite some technical inequalities on the 
part of the violinist, bring more punch 
and vitality to the movement, and Serkin’s 
playing throughout the entire work is far 
more propulsive. But, when all is said, the 
beauty of the Heifetz tone is always allur- 
ing, and this performance offers a good 
example of his particular gifts for sonata 
playing. I would not suggest that anyone 
however, toss the Busch-Serkin recording 
our of the window without making a com- 
parison first. 

Beethoven's Opus 12 belongs to and 
dates from the 18th century, having been 
composed in the late 1790s i ike ch 
Mozart sonatas they were planned as work 
for the cembalo or piano with violin 
their first published inscriptron bears our 
Yet, this particular work looks forward to 
the composer's later sonatas. As Dunhil! 
has said, it “certainly exhibits some con- 
siderable expansions of the duet idea, and 
has greater force and breadth of treatment 
than any of the Mozart sonatas’, although 
there still are definite “pianistic accom- 
panying figures alloted to the violin”. 
Beethoven's personality is revealed far 
more advantageously as well as enjoyably 
here than in the two earlier sonatas. 


P. H.R. 
CHAUSSON: Concerto in D (Op. 21) for 


Violin, Piano and String Quartet; Jascha 
Heifetz, Jess Maria Sanroma and the 
Musical Art Quartet. Victor Set M or 


DM-87, price 54.50 


A At the outset it must be said that he 
who buys this set does not get the entire 
concerto, as there is a cut of sixty-two 
measures in the last movement. Perhaps 
this was done with a desire to get the 
work on four records. But let no one 
be deterred from buying this album be- 
cause of the cut. Although it upsets the 
balance of the finale somewhat, and is dis- 
turbing to one acquainted with the music, 
it is not serious enough to warrant the 
rejection of the set. 

The Concerto is a characteristic speci- 
men of Chausson’s music, and as such may 


te placed in the same category as the 
Piano Quartet and the Symphony. In 
common with the work of many com- 
posers of the romantic school, the texture 
of his music is not any too well-knit. 
But at least there are no gaping seams. 
Structurally, he is inclined to fall into 
the habit of composing in four-measure 
phrases, always fatal when the material is 
not too promising. However, once under 
the spell of Chausson’s alluring melodies 
and at times interesting harmonic progres- 
sions, one overlooks any defects of form 
or texture. 

This splendid chamber work was writ- 
ten ac Civray in 1891, and was performed 
for the first time a few months after its 
completion at Brussels. It was somewhat 
over a decade since the composer had 
given up the practice of law, which had 
always been distasteful to him, although 
financially profitable. A pupil and dis- 
ciple of César Franck, he manifests in his 
music a sincerity and modesty that was 
characteristic of the older master. But 
there, except in isolated instances, the re- 
semblance ends. Of his well-known works, 
only the Poéme, for violin and orchestra, 
owns a mawkish sentimentality that was 
all too frequent in the music of Franck. 
For the most part this work is healthy 
and open-faced and of considerable charm. 

The performance by the artists enumer- 
ated above can be praised only with re- 
servations. They seem to have missed the 
essential spirit of the music. The second 
movement, for example, should lilt. It 
just doesn't. It is played too fast by about 
one-third. The slow movement is likewise 
too fast, and loses the dignity it demands 
in performance. And at one place Jacobsen, 
the first violinst of the quartet, reads the 
notes wrongly. Owners of the discontinued 
recording by Thibaud, Cortot and an un- 
named quartet will do well to hold on 
to it; falling that, the present set offers an 
acceptable substitute. The recording is 
excelent. —H. G. 


DEBUSSY: Sonata No. 2 (Trio) for Flute, 
Viola and Harp; played by Marcel 
Moyse, Alice Merckel and Lily Laskine. 
Victor Set M or DM-873, price $2.50. 


A This product of Debussy’s declining 
years has twice before been recorded — by 
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the Italian Columbia Company (never re- 
leased domestically) and by the French 
Odeon Company (re-pressed here by Dec- 
ca). Comparisons of the present set with 
older ones are quite unnecessary, for an 
obvious reason in the first case, and in 
the second case because the recording there 
is very poor. It is interesting to note, 
however, that two of the artists who took 
part in the Odeon recording reappear in 
the present one, namely M. Moyse and 
Mme. Laskine, artists whose sterling quali- 
ties have been noted time and again in 
these columns. They are joined by a violist 
who is manifestly superior to their pre- 
vious colleague. All in all, their ensemble 
is just about perfect, and Victor has done 
full justice to their tone production. For 
sheer beauty of sound these records would 
be hard to beat. Owners of the Decca 
records of this sonata who anticipate 
further aural thrills from this music will 
replace them with this new Victor set, 
without any doubt. 

By 1915 Debussy had come to a creative 
impasse. He felt that he had said all that 
he could say in the style that he origin- 
ated and that influenced a generation of 
composers afterward. He decided to es- 
chew impressionism and write in a tighter, 
more clearly etched, style. This style has 
sometimes been called neo-classicism—but 
nobody as yet has been able to give a 
precise definition of this term. “Neo- 
classic has been applied to the music of 
such divers composers as Reger and 
Francaix. 





The results of Debussy’s decision took 
the form of three sonatas (of a projected 
set of six) for various instrumental com- 
binations. After writing the third sonata 
(for violin and piano) he wrote no more. 
The cancer from which he had been suf- 
fering (unbeknownst to himself) gradually 
made inroads into his hitherto robust con- 
stitution, and he became too weak for 
mental concentration. Nevertheless, this 
sonata possesses a freshness of esthetic out- 
look and a sensuous charm that is quite 
disarming. The musical ideas per se are 
not particularly arresting, but the handling 
of the instruments and of the subtle 
rhythms are much in the old Debussyan 
vein. The circumstance that all three 
movements are in the same tonality (F 


major and minor) make for a certain 
monotony of mood, but perhaps this is 
just what the composer was aiming for. 

The review copy of this set was received 
with the labels on sides 1 and 2 reversed, 
and it is quite probable that the entire 
first edition contains this error. As no 
doubt the matrix numbers will also be 
corrected when the error is discovered, 
the safest way of ascertaining whether the 
set is correctly labeled or not, is to note 
whether there is a considerable pause in 
the music 2%, inches from the outside 
edge of the record. If there is such a 
pause, that side is side 2, and the pause 
indicates the end of the first movement. 
Undoubtedly the manufacturer will correct 
the error at the earliest opportunity. 


-—H. G. 
HAYDN: Quartet in G major, Opus 54, 
No. 1; played by the Budapest String 
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Quartet. Victor set M or DM-868, two 
discs, price $2.'50. 


A This attractive little work was included 
in the second volume of the Haydn String 
Quartet Society, which has never been re- 
leased in this country. The players were 
the Pro Arte Quartet. It has always been 
a cause for regret by many listeners, the 
writer included, that the Budapest String 
Quartet had not been selected to record 
all the Haydn works. This noted ensemble 
has a specially fine feeling for Haydn and 
its exceptionally ingratiating tonal quaiity 
and wide and finely-graded range of ex- 
pression contribute to the most enduring 
substantiation of Haydn's ideas. In its 
performance of the present work. the 
Budapest play with their customary tech- 
nical ease and with a wider range of tonal 
coloring and dynamic shading than the 
Pro Arte ensemble achieved. The record- 
ing here retains that finer degree of in- 
timacy which was greatly appreciated in 
all the English-made recordings of this 
group Although made about five years 
ago, it is still a satisfactory recording. 
There is a delicious gusto to the open- 
ing movement of this work. The themes, 
like so many of Haydn's, are not very 
important in themselves; it is the imma- 
culate craftsmanship that makes them so 
attractive and worth repeated hearings. 
The slow movement is in a_ reflective 
mood, it is music that might be called 
heartfelt, and its modulations are a per- 
petual pleasure. The minuet is less im- 
pressive, but of course easy to listen to. 
The finale, on the other hand, is inimitably 
gracious and spirited, playful and humor- 
ous, and its construction on a par with 
that of the opening movement. —P. H. R. 








Keyboard 





SAINT-SAENS: Dance Macabre; played 
by Pierre Luboschutz and Genia Neme- 
noff (duo pinaists). Victor disc 18486, 


256 


price $1.00. 

A Saint-Saéns knew the value of his 
Dance Macabre—he wrote a song, a tone 
poem for orchestra and this arrangement 
for two pianos. There may be other ar- 
rangements also. As a song it is more 
concise. Of the orchestral and two- piano 
versions, which are considerably extend- 
ed, the former fares better. Such effects 
as the’impersonation of death, given to the 
first violin, and the rattling of the bones 
of the gruesome dancers, delineated by the 
xylophone, are lost in the two-piano 
version; everything has much of a same- 
ness and the wildness of the dance which 
whirling strings convey is by no means as 
effective on the keyboard instruments. Per- 
haps these gifted players don’t put enough 
abandon into their performance; certainly 
there are sections that seem to lag and 
tend toward monotony. One cannot help 
but admire the delicacy of playing upon 
ocasion and the general sheen of the per- 
formance, but is seems to us that more 
sweep rather htan polish should have 
gone into the music. However, those who 
like this sort of thing in a two-piano ar- 
rangement will find this a competent per- 
formance, and if students use it as model 
they will discover much that is worthy 
of emulation. The recording is very good. 

—P. G. 








BRAHMS: Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4, 
and Staendchen, Op. 106, No. 1; sung 
by Lotte Lehmann with Paul Ulanow- 
sky at the piano. Columbia 10-inch disc 
No. 17300, price 75c. 


A Here is a disc that belongs rightfully 
in Lehmann’s Brahms album issued last 
year. There is stylistic charm in the sing- 
er's voicing of the bright Serenade, even 
though she does not quite succeed in pro- 
jecting the girlish note which Gerhardt 
obtains. It is quite evident that Lehmann 
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has an affection for this song and this she 
definitely conveys to the listener. 

The simplicity and tenderness which 
the soprano brings to the all too familiar 
Cradle Song are most welcome, for too 
often this little lied is voiced affectedly, 
with excessive portamenti. I find this a 
most satisfying rendition of the song, al- 
though I would have liked it better if the 
singer's breathing had been less audible. 

The balance between voice and piano 
has been better contrived than in some of 
her earlier Brahms recordings, and, as in 
previous issues, Ulanowsky gives the so- 
prano understanding support. —P. H. R. 


GRETCHANINOFF: Twelve Songs; sung 
by Maria Kurenko (soprano) with the 
composer at the piano. Victor set M- 
862, three discs, price $3.50. 


A Mme. Kurenko’s voice has grown ful- 
ler and warmer since her earliest record- 
ings, which date back nearly twenty years. 
Admirable musical insight was always hers, 
but there was not apparent in her earliest 
phonographic contributions the tonal 
beauty that is found here. Mme. Kurenko 
has long been famous as an exponent of 
Gretchaninoff songs, and early in her ca- 
reer in this country she made a tour with 
the Russian composer as her accompanist. 

Gretchaninoff's songs have been the 
most universally admired of his composi- 
tions. Covering a wide variety of subjects, 
they are, stylistically, typical of the Rus- 
sian school of the end of the 19th century. 
Although not harmonically bold or strik- 
ing, they are not lacking in diversity. 
Melodically they are gracious and often 
distinguished. 

Mme. Kurenko does full justice to each 
song, and the composer provides her with 
competent accompaniments. The record- 
ing has been excellently achieved, with a 
just balance between voice and piano. Per- 
haps the greatest compliment one could 
pay to the singer and composer is to tell 
them that one found their recorded recital 
a wholly delightful experience, and not 
at any moment was one conscious of the 
feeling of too much Gretchaninoff or Ku- 
renko. 

The first disc (18380) contains four 
songs—Credo, The Wounded Birch, Snow- 
flakes and Oh, My Country. The Credo, 
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not the one recorded with chorus by 
Chaliapin, is a song of fervent conviction 
and the singer does it full justice. The 
next two are familiar; the first was a great 
favorite of the late Alma Gluck, and the 
second was once recorded by Nina Koshetz 
with the composer at the piano. Oh, My 
Country owns an appropriate intensity and 
fervor. It is an effective song. 

The second disc (18381) presents the 
familiar Over the Steppe, Dewdrops, De- 
claration of Love and Snowdrop. Mme. 
Kurenko sings the first beautifully, as ef- 
fectively as any of her predecessors. And 
the lyric charm of the other three is sub- 
stantiated by her artistic imagination. 

The last disc (18382) opens with a 
children’s song, Ai doudou, a title that 
according to the annotator is untranslat- 
able. Here the singer's maturity tends to 
give the impression of a very earnest child. 
Lullaby, which follows, is perhaps the com- 
poser’s most popular song; it was writ- 
ten in his student days. The singer renders 
it with charm and tonal purity. Two Rus- 
sian folk songs, I’ll Go, I'll Come and On 
the Mountain, end the recital. —P. H. R. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES—15c per 
word each insertion, four consecutive insertions 45¢ 
All classified 
the hands of the 


per word. advertisements must be in 
publisher on the 15th of each 
month following. MINIMUM NUMBER OF 
WORDS 20. ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ARE CASH WITH ORDER. 





Slightly Used Records For Sale 
Sets, instrumental and operatic recordings 
up to 50% of. Records of Caruso, Pon- 
selle, Paderewski, etc. from 39c. Rare 
collector’s items and old catalogues (send 
stamped envelope for sample list). Re- 
cords bought. The MJecord Collector’s 
Guide by J. M. Moses. . . $1.00 postpaid. 


THE HALF PRICE RECORD SHOP 
101 West 53rd St. New York, N. Y. 





Record Collectors’ Exchange 
76 West 48th St. N. Y. C. 


Records exchanged, bought and sold. Ex- 
tensive stock of choice used records. “Join 
our society for keeping records circulated 
among collectors.” 
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KENNEDY-FRASER 
Lilt; and BRAHMS: Wéiegenlied, Op. 
49, No. 4; sung by the Trapp Family 
Choir, direction of Dr. Franz Wasner. 
Victor 10-inch disc 2207, price 75c. 


An Eriskay Love 


A Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser’s arrange- 
ment of a Hebridean love lilt is sung here 
in a rearrangement by Hugh S. Robertson. 
As a folk plaint, expressing a lover's grief 
at being parted from the loved one, it 
is an appealing example of Gaelic senti- 
ment. Some years ago Joseph Hislop, the 
Scottish tenor, made a fine recording of 
this song; no one, in my estimation, has 
given it better utterance than he. The 
choral arrangement used here is a good 
one and the harmonic background is ef- 
fective, but the solo voice is not a suf- 
ficiently arresting or vital one for a con- 
vincing expression of the air. 

In Brahms’ Lullaby, the Trapp Family 
are more in their element. Their rendition 
has both taste and style. The recording 


is good. —P. H. R. 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — 
Easter Hymn; and OFFENBACH: Tales 
of Hoffman — Barcarolle; sang in En- 
glish by Jeanne Dusseau (soprano) and 
Nancy Evans (contralto) with Sadler's 
Wells Orchestra and Chorus, direction 
of Warwick Braithwaite. Victor disc 
i 3824, price 51.00 

A The soloists here have good voices, 

which are heard to advantage in the fa- 

miliar Barcarolle. in the Easter Hymn, 
they emerge with less success. Miss Dus- 
seau is not a very distinguished Santazza, 
and there is an effect on this record side 
of a bellows operating all the vocalists, 
which may or may not be due to the re- 
cording engineer. The diction is fairly in- 
telligible in the Offenbach but not so in 
the Mascagni selecion. Recording is not 
on a par with our American discs; it 
should have been more opulent. P. G. 


MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — Non 
so pin, and Voi che sapete; sung by Rise 
Stevens with Columbia Concert Orches- 
tra, direction of Erich Leinsdorf. Colum- 
bia 10-inch disc No. 17298, price 75c. 

A On the stage Miss Stevens makes an 

attractive Cherubino; hers is a roguish im- 

personation. Vocally the part fits her well 


and she does some of her best singing in 
it, but — judging from these recordings 
— she is not as yet the accomplished 
Mozart singer that she may become later 
on. Her singing here of the embryonic 
Don Juan’s aria Non so pia is eftectively 
contrived, though there are some lapses 
from pitch. Stylistically she is not as im- 
pressive as others who have recorded this 
air; she does not achieve, for example, 
some of the hauntingly beautiful phrases 
of Elisabeth Schumann. 

In Voi che sapete Miss Stevens achieves 
an over-all evenness of tone which only 
Melba attained previously. This is an 
aria particularly suited to a mezzo soprano. 
One of the appealing qualities of Farrar’s 
recording was the plangent beauty of her 
middle voice, more characteristic of a 
mezzo than of soprano. But neither Farrar 
nor Schumann had the same evenness in 
the lower register as has Stevens. But both 
the older artists were more expressive in 
their singing; Stevens voices this air at 
too fast a pace for the best results. How- 
ever, those who have heard and admired 
the singer in this role will probably want 
this disc. 

The reproduction and the balance be- 
tween voice and orchestra are good. 


—P. H. R. 


VERDI: Rigoletto — Caro nome; and 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — Deh 
vieni, non tardar; sang by Bidu Sayao 
with Victor Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Wilfred Pelletier. Victor disc 
18496, price $1.00. 


A Two facets of Miss Sayao’s artistry are 
exhibited on this record. I have never 
heard the lady as Gilda but I have heard 
her sing Susanna, and she brings consider- 
able charm and imagination to the part. 
This is the best Victor recording that 
the soprano has made. Since making these 
selections she has gone over to Columbia, 
and her first recording under the blue 
label was issued last month. In several 
ways the soprano has fared better here: 
in the first place the recording is better 
balanced and in the second she has the 
services of a far superior orchestra. 

There is a lack of spontaneity in Miss 
Sayao’s rendition of Caro nome, and one 
feels throughout that she is being ex- 
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tremely careful. Although her singing is 
admirable it lacks tonal variety and élan. 
As a lyric soprano, Miss Sayao is far more 
gifted, in my estimation. Her Deh vieni 
is beautifully sung. Here she brings a 
personal charm to many phrases. Stylistic- 
ally she is a better Susanna than a Gilda, 
and, for this reason, one cannot but wish 
that she had given us two Mozart arias 
on this disc. After all, Gilda and Susanna 
are rather strange and ill-assorted com- 
panions; their only point in common 
would seem to be their youth, which the 
singer fully conveys. There are other and 
greater recordings of Deh vieni, but that 
does not preclude our enjoyment of what 
must be acknowledged as an artistically 
sung version of this aria. It is a worthy 
souvenir of Miss Sayao’s art. —P. H. R. 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONG: Parting; and 
COSSACK SONG: The Regiment Was 
Riding; sung by Don Cossack Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, conductor. Columbia 10- 
inch disc No. 4284-M, price 75c. 


A The Cossack song is exciting; it con- 
veys some of the daredevil spirit of the 
gallant Cossacks who have made the news 
more than once in recent months for their 
heroism. Parting seems to me to be over- 
arranged; the bullfrog bass beginning and 
the constant prompting of the leader 
throughout are puzzling to one who does 
not know what it’s all about. But maybe 
the song has its appeal for Russian listen- 
ers. Both are well recorded. —P. G. 


TOSELLI: Serenade; and PENN: Smilin’ 
Through; sung by Charles Kullman with 
orchestra. Columbia 10-inch disc No. 
1285-M, price 75c. 


A The Metropolitan tenor, Charles Kull- 
mann, has advanced both vocally and styl- 
istically since he made these recordings. 
There is more than a suggestion of Kenny 
Baker here. If my information is correct, 
both these songs were recorded in Europe 
a half-dozen years ago. In both the tenor 
sings pleasantly; his sentiment is rich with- 
out fatness, and his tones are sweet with- 
out being cloying. Particularly admirable 
is the singer’s diction, although the Eng- 
lish translation of Toselli’s Serenade isn't 
a good one. —P. G. 
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WORDS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD: 
President Roosevelt's War Message to 
Congress (1 disc), and Winston Chur- 
chill’s Hands Across the Sea Message to 
Congress (4 discs). Issued by WOR Re- 
cording Division, New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.00 (with tax). 


WINSTON CHURCHILL SPEAKS TO 
CONGRESS. Columbia set C-85, four 
discs, price $3.68 (with tax). 


A WOR, Mutual’s New York radio sta- 
tion, has inaugurated with the above album 
a new series of recordings of famous 
speeches. The first speech here is the Pre- 
sident’s war message delivered on Monday, 
December 8, 1941. The second is Prime 
Minister Churchill's address to Congress 
and the People of the United States on 
December 26, 1941. The Columbia set 
is the same as the latter. 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@ All back copies of the magazine 
are available. Owing to the short- 
age of copies of certain issues, 
these are available only at an ad- 
vanced price. Since the subscrip- 
tion rate, prior to Sept. 1940, was 
$2.50 a year, the regular price of 
back issues is 25c a copy. The 
premium issues are May, 1935; 
Nov., 1936; April, July and Nov., 
1937; January and July, 1938; 
February and March, 1939; May, 
Oct. and Nov., 1940; Jan. and 


Feb., 1941. The price of these is- 
sues is 75c a copy. All others can 
be had at: 


12 issues for $2.50 





TAGOE CO VOL FB cccrccnennmnen 10c 
Index to Vol. 2 25c 
Indices to Vols. 3 & 4 recess 20¢ 
Pe GR MOE. 6: secconeneen 15c 
Paes te. VEE. 6 ceccenecmncees 10c 
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In the case of Churchill’s speech better 
recording is to be found in the Columbia 
set. The sibilants in the WOR record- 
ing are far more apparent than in the 
Columbia. However, both sets are com- 
petently reproduced, and that of WOR, 
although its surfaces are less smooth, has 
a greater brightness of tone. The Pres- 
ident’s voice is perfectly reproduced. 

Both Victor and Columbia have already 
issued the President's message on 10-inch 
discs at 50c each. The recording is these 
cases are OM a par. 

In putting out these various recordings, 
the American companies are following the 
example set by the English companies of 
transcribing history into audible sound, 
which will allow future generations to 
hear the actual speakers rather than to 
read about their messages in the pages ot 
histories and text books. —P.G 


MASTERPIECES OF LITERATURE — 
Vol. III: Great Themes in Poetry, Vol. 
2; recited by Basil Rathbone. Columbia 
set E-11, six 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 


A No doubt some will contend that Mr. 
Rathbone is often too dramatic and others 
will welcome his dramatic gifts, which 
are consistently evidenced here. Mr. Rath- 
bone, who seems to have forsaken the 
legitimate stage for the movies, is one of 
our foremost Shakespearean actors, and 
his splendid diction and ability to color 
the spoken word are well exhibited here. 
He is by no means a monotonous reader; 
he varies the mood and timing of each 
poem, yet in doing so he often extends 
his work into the domain of the theatre. 
And so, if one accepts Mr. Rathbone on 
his own terms one will find his work here 
acceptable. There is only one point upon 
which we are in complete disagreement 
with the actor—the spoken announcement 
of each poem before his recitation. Since 
the labelling gives the author, and the re- 
cording provides spacing between poems, 
this was surely a superfluous procedure in 
an otherwise well reproduced recording. 

The thematic ideas behind the album 
are Joy of Life, Response to Beauty, Love 
for Fellow-Man, Friendship, Love, Rom- 
ance, Escape, Toward a Better World, 
Faith, Noble Indignation, Death, Courage, 
and Love of Home. Twenty-nine poems 
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are included. The authors range from 
Shakespeare to Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
The aim of the album is to bring to 
schools and to the general public a series 
of selections from the best-loved poems 
of American, English and World litera- 
ture. An excellent booklet prepared by 
Robert C. Pooley accompanies the set. 


—P. G. 





OTHER RECORDINGS 





NATIVE BRAZILIAN MUSIC—VolL I; 
selected and recorded under the personal 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. Col. 
album C-83, four 10 inch discs, $2.50. 


A During his tour of South America 
last year Stokowski listened to the native 
folk and popular music and made record- 
ings of what he thought was best and most 
typical at various stops of his tour. This 
album contains the first group of his selec- 
ted Brazilian pieces. 

It is a pity that the notes to this album 
are not more generous with information as 
to what is popular music and what is folk 
music. To one unfamiliar with the music 
of Brazil most of the titles convey no 
meaning, and although it cannot be said 
that the music is without appeal, certainly 
its appeal would be greatly enhanced if 
we understood what the pieces were 
about. The patterns of much of the music 
are very similar and all are rhythmically 
and melodically repetitious. Some of the 
material immediately brings Carmen Mi- 
randa to mind, and one almost expects to 
hear that lady’s voice break in at any 
moment. The most interesting of the 
four discs here to us was the last one, 
containing Sappo No Sacco, a tongue- 
twister type of cancion, and K Keri K K, 
a samba with vocal ensemble (disc 36506). 

The recording has been excellently ac- 
complished. —P. G. 


A PROGRAM OF RECORDER MUSIC: 
Five English Duets (for alto recorders); 
played by Alfred Mann and Anton G. 
Winkler, and SCHICKHARDT: Sonata 
in F Major (for alto recorders and harp- 
sichord); played by Mr. Mann and Mr. 
Winkler with Edith Weiss-Mann at the 
harpsichord. Two 10-inch discs issued 
in album, price $2.50. Hargail Recorder 
Music Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 
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A So many people have asked for ex- 
pertly performed recorder recordings that 
Hargail has decided to bring out a series. 
Alfred Mann has taught the recorder for 
years, and is an authority on music for the 
instrument. Winkler is a flutist, and a 
pupil of Mann’s. Both artists play with 
fine purity of tone and precision. 

The musical material on the first record 
is for unaccompanied recorders. The duets, 
written in the early 18th century, are in 
the patterns of the dance movements 
popular at that time. Although the first 
is marked Allemande de Mr. Purcell, | 
believe all are anonymous. 

The second disc contains a sonata by 
Johann Christian Schickhardt (early 18th 
century), presumably originally for record- 
ers, although since Schickhardt was a well 
known flutist it was probably intended to 
be performed on either recorders or flutes. 
It is a neat, concise work in the typical 
suite style of its period—Allegro, Adagio, 
Presto and Gigue. All three players give 
it a competent performance. Those who 
desire an example of recorder music in 
their collections are urged to obtain this 
latter disc. Both are well recorded. —P. G. 


LITOLFF: Scherzo from Concerto Sym- 
phonique No. 5; played by Irene Shar- 
rer (piano) and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Sir Henry J. 
Wood. Columbia 10-inch disc No. 
17043-D, price 75c. 

A Columbia states that this recording, 


a : OVERTONES 


Back in the early ‘twenties, three famous mu- 
sicians—Jacques Thibaud, Pablo Casals, and Al- 
fred Cortot—formed a trio which brought forth 
some famous recordings. Although _ several 
groups of outstanding artists have come to- 
gether since for similar ensembles, none has 
attained the smoothness of ensemble and the 
blend of artistry which existed in the Thibaud- 
Casals-Cortot recordings. These three artists not 
nly played for records but eave a series of 

neerts together in Europe, which, of course, 
permitted them to achieve an ensemble that was 
ot only technically proficient but esthetically 

mpatible. Last summer a group of noted mu- 
s»mmering in California were brought 
gether by the efforts of Victor's enterprising 


cians 


originally issued in June, 1935, is rein- 
stated in the catalogue by popular demand. 
Charles Henry Litolff (1818-1891) was 
regarded in his day as a brilliant pianist 
and an accomplished composer. He is besr 
remembered today as the publisher of one 
of the earliest cheap editions of classical 
music. This excerpt from one of his sym- 
phonic concertos for piano and orchestra 
illustrates his flare for virtuoso effects. The 
influence of Liszt and Mendelssohn is ap- 
parent here, and the main interest in this 
music seems to us more historical than 
intrinsic. Miss Sharrer is a gifted artist 
who has done all too few things for the 
phonograph. If interest in this music is 
evinced, we suspect that it will due largely 
to Miss Sharrer’s excellent playing. She 
is given able assistance by Sir Henry and 
the London Symphony. The recording is 





by no means outdated. —P. G. 
FIRST RECORDRAMA 
————— (Continued from page 240) 


the splendid direction of Miss Margaret 
Webster and the incidental music of Leh- 
man Engel. 

The arrangement of this “recordrama”, 
as it sponsors call it, has been cleverly ef- 
fected, and the album housing the records 
contains relevant notes and pictures of the 
artists and various scenes of the play. The 
recording is excellently accomplished. 

—P. G. 





musical director, Charles O’Connell, to prepare 
a new series of stellar-ensemble recordings. 
These were Jascha Heifetz, William Primrose, 
Fmannel Feuermann, and Artur Rubinstein. In 
the promising series of recordings accomplished 
by this group, we are given to understand, are 
performances of the early Brahms Trio, Opus 
8, Schubert's Trio in B flat, Opus 99, Mozart's 
Divertimento, K. 563, Dohnanyi’s Serenade for 
String trio, Opus 10, and Toch’s Divertimento 
for violin and viola, Opus 37, No. 2. 

Columbia announces ‘For Your Information 
Please’ that Oscar Levant has been signed to 
make some of his individual piano renditions. 
Levant’s recordings are scheduled for early re- 
lease. 
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addition to the 
staff at the Metropolitan Opera, has traversed 


Jan Peerce, the 


new tenor 
a wide route in music in an astonishingly 
short time. Mr. Peerce can sing anything from 
a Cole Porter tune to the role of Tristan, and 
has been doing it for some time with the Sun- 
day morning radio programs of the Radio City 
Music Hall. 

Peerce started off as 
a violinist 


youngster to become 

His friends say he can still play a 
mean fiddle. He organized a small jazz band 
to help pay his way through college and med- 
ical school. When it came time for the vocals, 
Peerce laid aside the fiddle and took the 
light as sineer. That, according to his friends, 
mother’s investment in him as a 
doctor back-fired. From the beginning he sang 
so well and liked it so 


musical career 
| 


spot- 
is when his 


much he decided on a 
From a job in a big night-club 
he entered radio and became the tenor star of 
the Radio City Music Hall. Toscanini heard 
him one day and was so impressed he engaged 
him to sing the tenor nart in a performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Later. when 
Rachmaninoff conducted his symphony The 
Bells, it was Peerce who was engaged as soloist 


The tenor has a vast repertoire and sings in 
five languages. He maintains that “you can't 
convince an audience with a song unless you 
know what it's all about 


The Chicago Sum recently announced that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra is now recording 


for Victor. The first recording session was held 


YOU AS 


Are record price going to be lifted? (S. S.. 
NYC) We have been unable to obtain either 
confirmation or denial of increase in record 


prices. It is our opinion that if they do rise 1t 
will occur overnight without any warning. Con- 
sidering the limited supply of materia!s that 
manufacturers have on hand and the demand 
that the National Defense effort is making on 
all materials, it is perhaps logical to assume 
that an increase in prices will take place 

I have a Philco radio-phonograph with the 
ght-beam pickup. Does this arrangement in- 
juve records in any way? Some records I have 
(R. K., Detroit) We have 
never regarded the pickup you speak about as 
a satisfactory unit. A report on it will be found 
in our July, 1939, issue. We believe you would 
derive finer record reproduction by replacing 
this unit (if it can be done) with a Brush 
PL-20 pickup, which will not wear your rec- 
rds 

I have heard from an English friend that the 
third act of Die Walkuere has been + corded. 
Is there any rumor? (H. C., San 
Francisco) Sometime ago our English record- 
scout wrote that he believed recorded scenes 
from the third act made at the time of 
the second-act recording. According to him, 
Everything but the ‘Whoops Sisters’ chorus 


Pou excessive wed 


truth in thts 


were 
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early last month, at which time—according to 
the newspaper story—Stock conducted his own 
arrangement of Bach's Prelude and Fugue in E 
flat (St. Ann Fugue) and the Forest Murmurs 
from Siegfried. 

Columbia has signed the young Metropolitan 
Opera Astrid Varney, and her first 
recordings are promised for early 


soprano 

release. 
During the month of February it was mostly 

American recordings that were issued in Eng- 
land. The English lists are very small, but one 
is pleased to note the continuance of fine musi- 
cal sets. It is disheartening to learn that re- 
cordings in England have been increased in 
price and that the tax on all records has been 
raised to slightly above 25%. The follow- 
ing new recordings were issued in England 
during the past month: 

BACH: Sonata in G major (viola da gamba) ; 
Watson Forbes (violaY and Denise Lassi- 
monne (piano). Decca K1041/2 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F major, Opus 59, 
No. 1; The Philharmonica String Quartet. 
Columbia DX1067/71 

IRELAND: Sea Fever; and METCALF: Ab- 
sent; Paul Robeson (bass). H.M.V. B9257. 

KABALEWSKY: Opus 


Sonatina in C major, 


13, No. 1; and SHOSTAKOVICH: Prelude, 
Opus 34, No. 14; Harriet Cohen (piano). 
Columbia DX1066. 

WEBER: Sonata in C major, Opus 24, Noel 


Newton-W ood (niano). Decca K1038/40. 


KED US 


was obtained.” He also informed us that a 
number of Wagnerian operatic recordings with 
Furtwaengler had been made in London, but 
that the war had held up their release. 


Can you tell me what newspapers David Hall 
and Irving Kolodin are on? (R. P., Tulsa) 
Mr. Kolodin is on the New York Sun. Mr. 
Hall, as far as we know, has never been with a 
newspaper. He was connected with the Colum- 
bia Recording Corporation until recently, and 
then joined the staff of the continuity depart- 
ment of a New York radio station. 


Do the Axis Countries receive royalties from 
recordings originally made in their countries 
which are now being sold here? (L. R., Bal- 
timore) We understand that all royalties ac- 
cruing from performances, recordings, etc 
owed to the Axis countries are being held in 
reserve with a neutral source. Some people are 
of the opinion that once the war is over the 
royalties owed by the Axis countries to us may 
exceed any amount due them. It might be noted 
in passing that it is rumored that a great deal 
of American popular music is beine played in 
the Axis countries with composers’ names and 
lyrics altered. It is specifically reported that 
such is the case with the music of Irving Ber- 
lin in Germany today. 
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AAAA—Cole Porter Album. Victor Mixed 
Chorus, Emile Coté, Director. Victor set P-107. 


¢ Choral arrangements of modern popular 
songs, long heard over the radio, have never 
been represented on records. A very auspicious 
beginning is this fine group of Porter sengs 
in tasteful arrangements for a small mixed 
chorus, with >iano accompaniment. The sam« 
group put out an album of popular songs of 
the 1900 era a couple of years ago, and th> 
presumption then was that more a'bums of th 
sort would follow in chronological order, pro- 
viding a sort of survey of American popelar 
music of this century. Apparently this idea has 
fallen by the wayside, unfortunately. But a 
number of a'bums covering contem»orary popn- 
lar songs would be a hanpy substitute. Porter's 
songs in general are extraordinarily well adapt- 
ed to choral treatment, by virtue of their long 
melodic lines and dark coloring. Such tunes as 
In the Still of the Night. I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin. Night and Day and What Is This 
Thine Called Love seem made to order for 
this sort of handling, and. in fact, seem to 
achieve their maximum effectiveness in chora! 
garb. I guess it’s the old Yale Glee Club man 
in Porter that gives his best tunes this choral 
auality. Other tunes included in the album are 
the omnipresent Begin the Beguine (a veritahle 
titan among American popular songs), You 
Do Something To Me (another one that finds 
its perfect realization in a choral setting). 
Rosalie (to our mind, one of Porter's poorest 
songs) and Blow Gabriel Blow. a_ corking 
number (from the fabulous Anything Goes 
score) which has been shamefully absent from 
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record lists for years and which never was 
adequately recorded in the first place. Al- 
though totally different from the other numbers 
inc'ded in the set, it also responds beautifully 
to Coté’s deft manipulations, and the set as a 
whole is a treasurable one. 


AAAA—Let Me See; and Basie Boogie. Count 
Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 6330. 


¢ No band in the business can transmit quite 
the bustling excitement that Basie’s can. A 
superb unit which a>parently lacks only the 
exhibitionist qualities of a Calloway or an 
Armstrong (in the leader spot) to put it over 
solidly with the public, its recordings are uni- 
formly of the very hivhest order. Here is a pair 
of corking numbers in which the band, as al- 
ways, is supremely effective, but which differ 
from many of Basie’s recordings. in that Basie’s 
own viano work is not confined to a few 
characteristic staccato chords in the treble but 
really shines forth as a conspicuous feature of 
both sides. Basie may not have the technique 
of a Tatum or a Wilson, but within his limita- 
tions, he is one of the most enchanting pianists 
who ever stroked a hot chorus. The most agre>- 
able feature of his work is the way in which 
his subtly subdued playing provides a perfect 
complement to his rather clamorous band. 


AAAA—Winter Weather: and En’rythine 1 
Love. Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. Okeh 
6516. 


e It a»pears nowadays that a band’s vocalists 
are as important to its success as the band 
itself. In fact, one could make a good case for 
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being about 
success by referring to Jimmy 
few others. Goodman, who may be presumed 
to know what the band business is all about 
has wisely fortified himself with a couple ct 
likely young he persons of P-ggy 
Lee and Art London. Miss Lee has as nice a 
style of rhythm singing as can be heard any- 
where, and London’s vocals are virile but 
sweet, somewhat in the manner of Vaugiin 
Monroe. Winter Weather is a dandy rhythia 
number that both a chance to do 
stuff 
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ncerio 
Martin and his Orchestra 
11430. 


e After the fantastic his Tchaikov 
sky Piano Concerto adaptation, it’s quite un- 
derstandable that Martin would try to follow 
it up with another record cast in a similar 
mould, which he has here done in an arrange- 
ment of the opening theme of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto. But if he expects this to duplicate 
the success of the Tchaikovsky, we fear he’s 
doomed to disappointment. It adapts naturally 
but there just isn't the intrinsic melodic 
loveliness here to attract the musically 
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AAA—Arthur Murray Taught Me 
t Hurry; and N Mine 
Decca 4122. 


Dancing In 
Jimmy Dorsey and 


his Orchestra 


e Aside from havi by far the lengthiest 
title of any song this season, the Arthur Mut 
enviable distinction 
And, as 1s 
genuinely 
been written 


ray song bears the highly 
idea 

having 
comic ideas, it turns out to have 
by Johnny Mercer, familiarly known to 
the trade as The Man's Cole Portes 

This Helen O'Connell. 
Dorsey's ace vocalist, relates the sad plight of 
happy at the laundry 
Murray's ad and does it 
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AAA—Maéke Love to Me 
What Love Is. Harry 
Columbia 36446 
James is one of the most prodigious 
lived. But from 
with tonal 
than any trumpet 
way vou add it up 
extraordinary guv. In 
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this, he plays a tune more 
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player 
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fact, James rather overdoes the ‘‘schmaltz” 
angle for our taste but we wouldn't care for 
the numbers anyhow, and James unquestionably 
gives them the treatment they deserve. which is 
roughly comparable to the treatment a gypsy 
fiddler would give to a Lehar or Kalman tun 

Both numbers here considered are definitel- of 
the genre in with lush string pas- 
sages plentifully interspersed with James’ golden 
horn-tooting, and, in the case of Make Love 
to Me. an almost immoral vocal by Helen For- 
rest, who is a very ; 


question, 


effective vocalist indeed 


Other Current Popular Recordings 
of Merit 


AAA—How Do I Know It's 
Build a Better Mousetrap 
his Orchestra. Bluebird 


AAA—Thines Ain't What 


and Sguatty Roo. Johnny 


Bluebird B-11447 


AAA—-Somebod Nobody 
Give Love a Chance. Benny 
Orchestra. Okeh 6562 


Real? and If You 
Freddy Martin and 
B-11453 


They Used to Be, 
Hodges and his Or- 
chestra 


Loves and Lef’s 
Goodman and his 


AAA—Blues In the Night; and 
Bing Crosby. Decca 4183 


Miss You 


AAA—A _ String of 
ecas. Woody 
4176 


Pearls; and Las Chiapan- 
Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 


AAA—I'm Breathless; and Hoe 
Long and his Orchestra. Decca 


Down. Johnny 


4191. 


AAA and Can't We Be Friends? 


Muggsy Spanier and his Orchestra. Decca 4168 


Chicago; 


AAA—You Made Me Love 
Kissed an Angel. Jimmy 
Decca 4142 


You; and A Sinnei 
Dorsey and his Or- 


chestra 


AA—-When the 
ways In My Heart. Glenn 
Bluebird B-11438 


AA—I Neve 
Earl 
11465 


Again; and Al’- 
Miller and his Or- 
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Orchestra. Bluebird B- 


Dreamt; and 
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AA—Night of Nights: and Ya Ln-B!n. Charles 
Barnet and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11446. 


AA—I'// Never 
Play a Concertina 


Bird B-11444 


AA—More Than 
Double Count 
6584 


Forget: and If I Could Only 
The Four King Sisters. Blue- 


You Know: and 
Basie and his 


Down for 
Orchestra. Okeh 


AA Deep In the 
gerine 
6583 


Heart of Texas’ and 
Tommy Tucker and his Orchestra 


Tan- 


Okeh 





